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Proposals for an International Atomic 


Development Authority 





By THE UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION * 











My Frertow Mempsers or THE UNtrTep NATIONS 
Atomic Enrercy Commission, and My Fettow 
CIrIzENS OF THE WORLD: 

We are here to make a choice between the quick 
and the dead. 

That is our business. 

Behind the black portent of the new atomic age 
lies a hope which, seized upon with faith, can 
work our salvation. If we fail, then we have 
damned every man to be the slave of Fear. Let 
us not deceive ourselves: We must elect World 
Peace or World Destruction. 

Science has torn from nature a secret so vast 
in its potentialities that our minds cower from the 
terror it creates. Yet terror is not enough to in- 
hibit the use of the atomic bomb. The terror cre- 
ated by weapons has never stopped man from 
employing them. For each new weapon a de- 
fense has been produced, in time. But now we 
face a condition in which adequate defense does 
not exist. 

Science, which gave use this dread power, 
shows that it can be made a giant help to human- 
ity, but science does not show us how to prevent 
its baleful use. So we have been appointed to 
obviate that peril by finding a meeting of the 
minds and the hearts of our peoples. Only in the 
will of mankind lies the answer. 

It is to express this will and make it effective 
that we have been assembled. We must provide 
the mechanism to assure that atomic energy is 
used for peaceful purposes and preclude its use in 
war. ‘To that end, we must provide immediate, 
swift, and sure punishment of those who violate 


oie 


the agreements that are reached by the nations. 
Penalization is essential if peace is to be more 
than a feverish interlude between wars. And, 
too, the United Nations can prescribe individual 
responsibility and punishment on the principles 
applied at Niirnberg by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the United States—a formula certain to 
benefit the world’s future. 

In this crisis, we represent not only our govern- 
ments but, in a larger way, we represent the 
peoples of the world. We must remember that 
the peoples do not belong to the governments but 
that the governments belong to the peoples. We 
must answer their demands; we must answer the 
world’s longing for peace and security. 

In that desire the United States shares ardently 
and hopefully. The search of science for the ab- 
solute weapon has reached fruition in this coun- 
try. But she stands ready to proscribe and de- 
stroy this instrument—to lift its use from death 
to life—if the world will join in a pact to that 
end. 

In our success lies the promise of a new life, 
freed from the heart-stopping fears that now be- 
set the world. The beginning of victory for the 
great ideals for which millions have bled and 
died lies in building a workable plan. Now we 
approach fulfilment of the aspirations of man- 


' Bernard M. Baruch, who delivered this address at the 
opening session of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission in New York, N. Y., on June 14. The address 
was released to the press by the U.S. Delegation to the 
United Nations on the same date. 
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kind. At the end of the road lies the fairer, bet- 
ter, surer life we crave and mean to have. 

Only by a lasting peace are liberties and de- 
mocracies strengthened and deepened. War is 
their enemy. And it will not do to believe that 
any of us can escape war’s devastation. Victor, 
vanquished, and neutrals alike are affected physi- 
cally, economically, and morally. 

Against the degradation of war we can erect a 
safeguard. That is the guerdon for which we 
reach. Within the scope of the formula we out- 
line here there will be found, to those who seek it, 
the essential elements of our purpose. Others 
will see only emptiness. Each of us carries his 
own mirror in which is reflected hope—or deter- 
mined desperation—courage or cowardice. 

There is a famine throughout the world today. 
It starves men’s bodies. But there is a greater 
famine—the hunger of men’s spirit. That star- 
ration can be cured by the conquest of fear, and 
the substitution of hope, from which springs 
faith—faith in each other, faith that we want to 
work together toward salvation, and determina- 
tion that those who threaten the peace and safety 
shall be punished. 

The peoples of these democracies gathered here 
have a particular concern with our answer, for 
their peoples hate war. They will have a heavy 
exaction to make of those who fail to provide an 
escape. They are not afraid of an internation- 
alism that protects; they are unwilling to be 
fobbed off by mouthings about narrow sover- 
eignty, which is today’s phrase for yesterday’s 
isolation. 

The basis of a sound foreign policy, in this new 
age, for all the nations here gathered, is that any- 
thing that happens, no matter where or how, 
which menaces the peace of the world, or the eco- 
nomic stability, concerns each and all of us. 

That, roughly, may be said to be the central 
theme of the United Nations. It is with that 
thought we begin consideration of the most im- 
portant subject that can engage mankind—life 
itself. 

Let there be no quibbling about the duty and the 
responsibility of this group and of the govern- 
I was moved, in the after- 
noon of my life, to add my effort to gain the 
world’s quest, by the broad mandate under which 


ments we represent. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 10, 1946, p. 198. 
* BULLETIN of Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1031. 
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we were created. The resolution of the General 

Assembly, passed January 24, 1946 in London, 

reads : 

“Section V. Terms of Reference of the Commis. 
sion 

“The Commission shall proceed with the utmost 
despatch and enquire into all phases of the prob- 
lems, and make such recommendations from time 
to time with respect to them as it finds possible, 
In particular the Commission shall make specific 
proposals : 

“(a) For extending between all nations the ex- 
change of basic scientific information for peaceful 
ends; 

“(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful pur- 
poses ; 

“(¢e) For the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons and of all other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction; 

“(d) For effective safeguards by way of in- 
spection and other means to protect complying 
States against the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions. 

“The work of the Commission should proceed 
by separate stages, the successful completion of 
each of which will develop the necessary confi- 
dence of the world before the next stage is under- 
a, «3 

Our mandate rests, in text and in spirit, upon 
the outcome of the Conference in Moscow of 
Messrs. Molotov of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Bevin of the United Kingdom, and 
Byrnes of the United States of America. The 
three Foreign Ministers on December 27, 1945 pro- 
posed the establishment of this body.* 

Their action was animated by a preceding con- 
ference in Washington on November 15, 1945, 
when the President of the United States, associ- 
ated with Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, and Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, stated that interna- 
tional control of the whole field of atomic energy 
was immediately essential. They proposed the 
formation of this body. In examining that source, 
the Agreed Declaration, it will be found that the 
fathers of the concept recognized the final means 
of world salvation—the abolition of war. Sol- 
emnly they wrote: 

“We are aware that the only complete protection 
for the civilized world from the destructive use of 
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scientific knowledge lies in the prevention of war. 
No system of safeguards that can be devised will 
of itself provide an effective guarantee against 
production of atomic weapons by a nation bent on 
zggression. Nor can we ignore the possibility of 
the development of other weapons, or of new 
methods of warfare, which may constitute as great 
athreat to civilization as the military use of atomic 
energy.” * 

Through the historical approach I have outlined, 
we find ourselves here to test if man can produce, 
through his will and faith, the miracle of peace, 
just as he has, through science and skill, the miracle 
of the atom. 

The United States proposes the creation of an 
International Atomic Development Authority, to 
which should be entrusted all phases of the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy, starting with the 
‘aw material and including— 


1. Managerial control or ownership of all 
atomic-energy activities potentially dangerous to 
world security. 

2. Power to control, inspect, and license all other 
atomic activities. 

3. The duty of fostering the beneficial uses of 
atomic energy. 

4. Research and development responsibilities of 
an affirmative character intended to put the Au- 
thority in the forefront of atomic knowledge and 
thus to enable it to comprehend, and therefor to 
detect, misuse of atomic energy. To be effective, 
the Authority must itself be the world’s leader in 
the field of atomic knowledge and development and 
thus supplement its legal authority with the great 
power inherent in possession of leadership in 
knowledge. 


I offer this as a basis for beginning our dis- 
cussion. 

But I think the peoples we serve would not be- 
lieve—and without faith nothing counts—that a 
treaty, merely outlawing possession or use of the 
atomic bomb, constitutes effective fulfilment of the 
instructions to this Commission. Previous failures 
have been recorded in trying the method of simple 
renunciation, unsupported by effective guaranties 
of security and armament limitation. No one 
would have faith in that approach alone. 

Now, if ever, is the time to act for the common 


good. Public opinion supports a world movement 
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toward security. If I read the signs aright, the 
peoples want a program not composed merely of 
pious thoughts but of enforceable sanctions—an in- 
ternational law with teeth in it. 

We of this nation, desirous of helping to bring 
peace to the world and realizing the heavy obliga- 
tions upon us arising from our possession of the 
means of producing the bomb and from the fact 
that it is part of our armament, are prepared to 
make our full contribution toward effective control 
of atomic energy. 

When an adequate system for control of atomic 
energy, including the renunciation of the bomb as 
a weapon, has been agreed upon and put into ef- 
fective operation and condign punishments set up 
for violations of the rules of control which are to 
be stigmatized as international crimes, we propose 
that— 


1. Manufacture of atomic bombs shall stop; 

2. Existing bombs shall be disposed of pursuant 
to the terms of the treaty ; and 

3. The Authority shall be in possession of full 
information as to the know-how for the produc- 
tion of atomic energy. 


Let me repeat, so as to avoid misunderstanding : 
My country is ready to make its full contribution 
toward the end we seek, subject of course to our 
constitutional processes and to an adequate system 
of control becoming fully effective, as we finally 
work it out. 

Now as to violations: In the agreement, penal- 
ties of as serious a nature as the nations may wish 
and as immediate and certain in their execution 
as possible should be fixed for— 


1. Illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb; 

2. Illegal possession, or separation, of atomic 
material suitable for use in an atomic bomb; 

3. Seizure of any plant or other property be- 
longing to or licensed by the Authority; 

4. Wilful interference with the activities of the 
Authority ; 

5. Creation or operation of dangerous projects 
in a manner contrary to, or in the absence of, a 
license granted by the international control body. 


It would be a deception, to which I am unwill- 
ing to lend myself, were I not to say to you and 
to our peoples that the matter of punishment lies 
at the very heart of our present security system. 





* BULLETIN of Nov. 18, 1945, p. 781. 
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It might as well be admitted, here and now, that 
the subject goes straight to the veto power con- 
tained in the Charter of the United Nations so 
far as it relates to the field of atomic energy. 
The Charter permits penalization only by con- 
currence of each of the five great powers—the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, China, France, and the United States. 

I want to make very plain that I am concerned 
here with the veto power only as it affects this 
particular problem. There must be no veto to 
protect those who violate their solemn agreements 
not to develop or use atomic energy for destructive 
purposes. 

The bomb does not wait upon debate. To delay 
may be to die. The time between violation and 
preventive action or punishment would be all too 
short for extended discussion as to the course to 
be followed. 

As matters now stand several years may be 
necessary for another country to produce a bomb, 
de novo. However, once the basic information is 
generally known, and the Authority has estab- 
lished producing plants for peaceful purposes in 
the several countries, an illegal seizure of such a 
plant might permit a malevolent nation to pro- 
duce a bomb in 12 months, and if preceded by 
secret preparation and necessary facilities per- 
haps even in a much shorter time. The time re- 
quired—the advance warning given of the possible 
use of a bomb—can only be generally estimated 
but obviously will depend upon many factors, in- 
cluding the success with which the Authority has 
been able to introduce elements of safety in the 
design of its plants and the degree to which illegal 
and secret preparation for the military use of 
atomic energy will have been eliminated. Pre- 
sumably no nation would think of starting a war 
with only one bomb. 

This shows how imperative speed is in detecting 
and penalizing violations. 

The process of prevention and penalization—a 
problem of profound statecraft—is, as I read it, 
implicit in the Moscow statement, signed by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom a few months 
ago. 

But before a country is ready to relinquish any 
winning weapons it must have more than words to 
reassure it. It must have a guarantee of safety, 
not only against the offenders in the atomic area 
but against the illegal users of other weapons— 
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bacteriological, biological, 
not /—against war itself. 

In the elimination of war lies our solution, for 
only then will nations cease to compete with one 
another in the production and use of dread 
“secret” weapons which are evaluated solely by 
their capacity to kill. This devilish program 
takes us back not merely to the Dark Ages but 
from cosmos to chaos. If we succeed in finding a 
suitable way to control atomic weapons, it is rea- 
sonable to hope that we may also preclude the use 
of other weapons adaptable to mass destruction, 
When a man learns to say “A” he can, if he 
chooses, learn the rest of the alphabet too. 

Let this be anchored in our minds: 

Peace is never long preserved by weight of 
metal or by an armament race. Peace can be 
made tranquil and secure only by understanding 
and agreement fortified by sanctions. We must 
embrace international cooperation or international 
disintegration. 

Science has taught us how to put the atom to 
work. But to make it work for good instead of 
for evil lies in the domain dealing with the prin- 
ciples of human duty. We are now facing a 
problem more of ethics than of physics. 

The solution will require apparent sacrifice in 
pride and in position, but better pain as the price 
of peace than death as the price of war. 

I now submit the following measures as repre- 
senting the fundamental features of a plan which 
would give effect to certain of the conclusions 
which I have epitomized. 


gas—perhaps—why 


1. General. The Authority should set up a 
thorough plan for control of the field of atomic 
energy, through various forms of ownership, 
dominion, licenses, operation, inspection, research, 
and management by competent personnel. After 
this is provided for, there should be as little inter- 
ference as may be with the economic plans and the 
present private, corporate, and state relationships 
in the several countries involved. 

2. Raw Materials. The Authority should have 
as one of its earliest purposes to obtain and main- 
tain complete and accurate information on world 
supplies of uranium and thorium and to bring 
them under its dominion. The precise pattern of 
control for various types of deposits of such ma- 
terials will have to depend upon the geological, 
mining, refining, and economic facts involved in 
different situations. 
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The Authority should conduct continuous sur- 
veys so that it will have the most complete knowl- 
edge of the world geology of uranium and tho- 
rium. Only after all current information on world 
sources of uranium and thorium is known to us 
all can equitable plans be made for their produc- 


‘tion, refining, and distribution. 


3. Primary Production Plants. The Author- 
ity should exercise complete managerial control 
of the production of fissionable materials. This 
means that it should control and operate all 
plants producing fissionable materials in danger- 
ous quantities and must own and control the 
product of these plants. 

4, Atomic Explosives. The Authority should 
be given sole and exclusive right to conduct re- 
search in the field of atomic explosives. Research 
activities in the field of atomic explosives are es- 
sential in order that the Authority may keep in 
the forefront of knowledge in the field of atomic 
energy and fulfil the objective of preventing il- 
licit manufacture of bombs. Only by maintain- 
ing its position as the best-informed agency will 
the Authority be able to determine the line be- 
tween intrinsically dangerous and non-dangerous 
activities. 

5. Strategic Distribution of Activities and 
Materials. The activities entrusted exclusively 
to the Authority because they are intrinsically 
dangerous to security should be distributed 
throughout the world. Similarly, stockpiles of 
raw materials and fissionable materials should not 
be centralized. 

6. Non-Dangerous Activities. A function of 
the Authority should be promotion of the peace- 
time benefits of atomic energy. 

Atomic research (except in explosives), the use 
of research reactors, the production of radio- 
active tracers by means of non-dangerous re- 
actors, the use of such tracers, and to some ex- 
tent the production of power should be open to 
nations and their citizens under reasonable li- 
censing arrangements from the Authority. De- 
hatured materials, whose use we know also re- 
quires suitable safeguards, should be furnished 
for such purposes by the Authority under lease 
or other arrangement. Denaturing seems to have 
been overestimated by the public as a safety 
measure, 

7. Definition of Dangerous and Non-Danger- 
ous Activities. Although a reasonable dividing 
line can be drawn between dangerous and non- 
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dangerous activities, it is not hard and fast. 
Provision should, therefore, be made to assure 
constant reexamination of the questions and to 
permit revision of the dividing line as changing 
conditions and new discoveries may require. 

8. Operations of Dangerous Activities. Any 
plant dealing with uranium or thorium after it 
once reaches the potential of dangerous use must 
be not only subject to the most rigorous and com- 
petent inspection by the Authority, but its actual 
operation shall be under the management, super- 
vision, and control of the Authority. 

9. Inspection. By assigning intrinsically dan- 
gerous activities exclusively to the Authority, the 
difficulties of inspection are reduced. If the Au- 
thority is the only agency which may lawfully 
conduct dangerous activities, then visible opera- 
tion by others than the Authority will constitute 
an unambiguous danger signal. Inspection will 
also occur in connection with the licensing func- 
tions of the Authority. 

10. Freedom of Access. Adequate ingress and 
egress for all qualified representatives of the Au- 
thority must be assured. Many of the inspection 
activities of the Authority should grow out of, and 
be incidental to, its other functions. Important 
measures of inspection will be associated with the 
tight control of raw materials, for this is a key- 
stone of the plan. The continuing activities of 
prospecting, survey, and research in relation to 
raw materials will be designed not only to serve 
the affirmative development functions of the Au- 
thority but also to assure that no surreptitious 
operations are conducted in the raw-materials 
field by nations or their citizens. 

11. Personnel. The personnel of the Author- 
ity should be recruited on a basis of proven com- 
petence but also so far as possible on an interna- 
tional basis. 

12. Progress by Stages. A primary step in 
the creation of the system of control is the setting 
forth, in comprehensive terms, of the functions, 
responsibilities, powers, and limitations of the Au- 
thority. Once a charter for the Authority has 
been adopted, the Authority and the system of 
control for which it will be responsible will re- 
quire time to become fully organized and effective. 
The plan of control will, therefore, have to come 
into effect in successive stages. These should be 
specifically fixed in the charter or means should 
be otherwise set forth in the charter for transitions 
from one stage to another, as contemplated in the 
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resolution of the United Nations Assembly which 
created this Commission. 

13. Disclosures. In the deliberations of the 
United Nations Commission on Atomic Energy, 
the United States is prepared to make available 
the information essential to a reasonable under- 
standing of the proposals which it advocates. 
Further disclosures must be dependent, in the 
interests of all, upon the effective ratification of 
the treaty. When the Authority is actually cre- 
ated, the United States will join the other nations 
in making available the further information es- 
sential to that organization for the performance 
of its functions. As the successive stages of inter- 
national control are reached, the United States 
will be prepared to yield, to the extent required by 
ach stage, national control of activities in this 
field to the Authority. 

14. International Control. There will be ques- 
tions about the extent of control to be allowed to 
national bodies, when the Authority is established. 
Purely national authorities for control and devel- 
opment of atomic energy should to the extent nec- 
essary for the effective operation of the Authority 
be subordinate to it. This is neither an endorse- 
ment nor a disapproval of the creation of national 
authorities. The Commission should evolve a 
clear demarcation of the scope of duties and re- 
sponsibilities of such national authorities, 


And now I end. I have submitted an outline 
for present discussion. Our consideration will be 
broadened by the criticism of the United States 
proposals and by the plans of the other nations, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be submitted at their 
early convenience. I and my associates of the 
United States Delegation will make available to 
each member of this body books and pamphlets, 


* Department of State publication 2498; for excerpts 
from the Acheson-Lilienthal report see BULLETIN of Apr. 
7, 1946, p. 553. The text of the McMahon bill is S. Rept. 
1211, 79th Cong. 
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including the Acheson-Lilienthal report, recently 
made by the United States Department of State, 
and the McMahon Committee Monograph No, 1 
entitled “Essential Information on Atomic 
Energy” relating to the McMahon bill recently 


passed by the United States Senate, which may! 


prove of value in assessing the situation. 

All of us are consecrated to making an end of 
gloom and hopelessness. It will not be an easy 
job. The way is long and thorny, but supremely 
worth traveling. All of us want to stand erect, 
with our faces to the sun, instead of being forced 
to burrow into the earth, like rats. 

The pattern of salvation must be worked out by 
all for all. 

The light at the end of the tunnel is dim, but 
our path seems to grow brighter as we actually 
begin our journey. We cannot yet light the way 
to the end. However, we hope the suggestions of 
my Government will be illuminating. 

Let us keep in mind the exhortation of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose words, uttered at a moment of 
shattering national peril, form a complete text for 
our deliberation. I quote, paraphrasing slightly: 


“We cannot escape history. We of this meet- 
ing will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No 
personal significance or insignificance can spare 
one or another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we are passing will light us down in honor 
or dishonor to the latest generation. 

“We say we are for Peace. The world will not 
forget that we say this. We know how to save 
Peace. The world knows that we do. We, even 
we here, hold the power and have the responsi- 
bility. 

“We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, 
The way is plain, peaceful, 
generous, just—a way which, if followed, the 
world will forever applaud.” 


best hope of earth. 


My thanks for your attention. 
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The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 


Article by JOHN B. HOWARD? 











I 


The Paris Agreement on Reparation, of Janu- 
ary 14, 1946, as noted in an earlier article on that 
Agreement, provided for the establishment of 
an Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA) at 
Brussels as the mechanism for the division of Ger- 
man reparation assets among the 18 governments 
which are now signatory to the Agreement: the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Al- 
bania, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Luxembourg, Norway, New 
Zealand, Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Union of 
South Africa, and Yugoslavia. IARA came into 
existence on January 14, 1946, the date of the 
entry into force of the Paris Agreement. 

Each of the member governments of IARA is 
represented on the Agency by a delegate and his 
staff. Under the terms of the Paris Agreement, 
the Delegate of France is the president of the 
Agency. Jacques Rueff holds this office. D. 
Maynard Phelps served as the first United States 
Delegate to TIARA until late February 1946. 
James W. Angell, United States Representative on 
the Allied Commission on Reparation—Germany, 
served as Acting United States Delegate during 
the first session of the IARA Assembly in Febru- 
ary and March. Russell H. Dorr is now the 
United States Delegate, serving with the rank of 
Minister, 

The work of IARA is carried on by both the 
national delegations and a Secretariat. The dele- 
gates collectively constitute the Assembly. Since 
the inception of the Agency, a committee struc- 


698870—46———2 


ture of the Assembly has been established which 
enables the Assembly to carry out its work more 
expeditiously and which, since the full Assembly 
itself is not in continuous session, provides 
greater continuity to the work of the Agency. 
Standing committees of the Assembly, some of 
which are discussed below, have been appointed 
on the following subjects included within the 
scope of the present work and contemplated fu- 
ture work of the Agency: External Assets, Mer- 
chant Shipping, Inland Water Transport,’ Cur- 
rent Production, Industrial Property Rights, Fi- 
nance and Accounts, and Credentials. Provision 
was also made for the future appointment of ad 
hoe committees to deal with such questions of res- 
titution as may be referred to the Agency by the 
Zone Commanders, with which IARA has au- 
thority to deal under the Paris Agreement. 
Every Delegate is a member of one or more of the 
standing committees. 

The Secretariat of LARA consists of a Secretary 
General, two Deputy Secretaries General, and a 
*Mr. Howard was Special Adviser to James W. Angell, 
U. S. Representative on the Allied Commission on Repara 
tion—Germany, with the rank of Minister and U. S. Dele- 
gate to the Paris Conference on Reparation. Mr. Howard 
also acted subsequently as alternate to the U. S. Delegate 
to the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. 

* BULLETIN of June 16, 1946, p. 1023. Part II of the 
Paris Agreement contains the charter of IARA. The 
membership of the Agency consists of the signatories of 
the Paris Agreement. 

* No German inland water transport or current produc- 
tion has as yet been declared available for reparation. 
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staff.‘ The Secretariat is international in char- 
acter and acts for the Agency and not for the indi- 
vidual member governments. 

The expenses of the national delegations are paid 
by their respective governments. The common ex- 
penses of the Agency, such as the salaries of the 
Secretariat personnel and the administrative serv- 
ices required by the Agency, are borne by all mem- 
ber governments in proportion to their reparation 
shares.° 


II 


IARA’s primary function is the complex task 
of allocating, among the 18 member governments, 
German reparation assets varying from steel and 
chemical plants to individual machine tools, from 
ocean liners to whalers, from Russian reciprocal 
deliveries of basic commodities to the monetary 
proceeds resulting from the disposition of German 
external assets in neutral countries. Such alloca- 
tions, with their attendant problems of valuation 
and accounting, are to be made by the Agency in 
conformity with the reparation shares of the sev- 
eral governments and the general principles of 
allocation and accounting established by the Paris 
Agreement. The procedures which have been 
established for allocations are described below. 

In making allocations of reparation assets, 
IARA has responsibilities which are broader 
than the mere technical implementation of the 
Paris Agreement. German industrial equipment, 
merchant ships, and other reparation assets must 

*The Secretary General is British. The two Deputy 
Secretaries General, who are American and French, are, 
respectively, in charge of the operational and administra- 
tive activities of the Agency. Appointments to these three 
offices are made jointly by the American, British, and 
French Governments. The personnel of the Secretariat 
staff is selected from among the nationals of all the mem- 
ber governments. The budget of the Agency for the cal- 
endar year 1946, based on the presently estimated work- 
load, provides for a maximum total of about 200 persons 
on the Secretariat staff. 

° For the first two years of the Agency, contributions of 
the member governments are in proportion to their per- 
centage shares in Category B, as established in the Paris 
Agreement, and thereafter in proportion to their per- 
centage shares in Category A. This arrangement envisages 
that the primary work of the Agency during the first two 
years will be the allocation of merchant ships and of 
industrial capital equipment under the removals program 
and that the greater portion of the work of the Agency 
thereafter will involve the allocation of assets in 
Category A. 
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be allocated by IARA among its member coun- 
tries in such a manner as to aid in the reconstruc- 
tion and replacement of their war-damaged 
industries; in the reconversion of their economies 
from war to peacetime production; and in the 
economic reorientation required, in view of the 
shifts in the structure of world economy arising 
out of the war and the industrial disarmament of 
Germany, to achieve full peacetime production 
and employment in the member countries and in 
the world as a whole. The greater the success 
with which IARA exercises these responsibilities 
in making its allocations, the greater will be the 
fulfilment of one of the basic objectives of the 
reparation program. 

For the purpose of allocation, the Paris Agree- 
ment provides that TARA shall be the medium 
through which the member governments receive 
information concerning, and express their wishes 
in regard to, items available as reparation. TARA 
is therefore the point of contact between the 
member governments of the Agency and the Con- 
trol Council for Germany in the over-all allocation 
process of which TIARA is only a part. In order to 
give a better understanding of the procedures 
adopted within TARA and the importance of close 
liaison with the Control Council for Germany, it is 
helpful to outline the over-all allocation process. 

Under the Potsdam Agreement, the Control 
Council is the agency which, from time to time, de- 
clares plants and other industrial capital equip- 
ment situated in the three western zones of Ger- 
many available for reparation. On the basis 
of the descriptive information furnished by the 
Control Council concerning the plants and equip- 
ment thus declared available, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the member governments of TARA ad- 
vise the Control Council within specified periods 
of time which items they are interested in obtain- 
ing as reparation. The Control Council then 
makes an allocation of the plants and equipment, 
allotting 25 percent by value, on the average, to the 
Soviet Government and the balance to the Govern- 
ments of the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France, that is, in effect, to the countries repre- 
sented on IARA. IARA’s internal allocation 
process then takes place with respect to the items 
allocated to its member countries. The Control 
Council is notified of the final allocations which 
TIARA had made and, as the last step in the 
process, the allocated plants, having been dis- 
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mantled, crated, and transported, are delivered by 
the occupying authorities to the receiving govern- 
ments, customarily at designated points on the 
German border, 

The process of allocation internal to LARA be- 
gins when information concerning a group of 
reparation assets available for allocation among 
the member governments is received by the Agency 
and passed on to the delegates.° When the re- 
quests of the several governments for items which 
they are interested in obtaining have been received, 
the Secretariat prepares an initial program of 
allocation. In this important task the Secretariat 
consults with the delegates and attempts to recon- 
cile competing requests by interested governments 
for the same items. In the special case of mer- 
chant ships, the initial programs of allocation are 
prepared by the Committee on Merchant Shipping, 
which is charged under the Paris Agreement with 
the task of making recommendations concerning 
the determination of war losses of merchant ship- 
ping by the several governments and concern- 
ing the allocation of German merchant ships avail- 
able for distribution as reparation. 








The initial programs of allocation are submitted 
i tothe Assembly for approval or modification. The 
decisions of the Assembly are taken by majority 
vote, each delegate being entitled to one vote re- 
gardless of the size of his government’s reparation 
share. The Assembly’s decisions are final, except 
for the right of any delegate whose request for 
an item has not been granted to have the alloca- 
tion of that item referred to arbitration. A simple 
procedure has been established for the selection 
of an arbitrator, who will be either (1) a delegate 
chosen by the delegates requesting the item under 
arbitration, (2) the United States Delegate, if 
these delegates cannot agree upon an arbitrator, 
or (3) a delegate chosen by the president of the 
Agency from among the delegates not requesting 
the item in question, if the United States is a claim- 
ant for the item. The arbitrator has authority to 
make final allocation of the item among the claim- 
ant governments or, at his discretion, either to 
refer the item to the Secretariat for further study 
or to require the Secretariat to resubmit the item 
to the Assembly. 

The allocation procedure thus established pro- 
vides opportunity for mediation, negotiation, and 
the settlement of conflicting claims at several 
stages—in the Secretariat, in the Assembly, and 
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in the arbitration procedure. At all stages the 
general principles of allocation contained in the 
Paris Agreement serve as guides. 

The successful carrying out of the reparation 
program requires close working relations between 
IARA and the Control Council, for which purpose 
an IARA liaison office in Berlin has been estab- 
lished. It requires also comprehensive descrip- 
tions, and facilities for inspection in Germany, 
of plants available for allocation, in order that 
IARA and its member governments may have the 
necessary information with which to make intelli- 
gent decisions concerning the plants best suited 
to the economies of particular countries. 


Ill 


In addition to its allocation functions, IARA 
also has the task of charging to the reparation 
share of every member government the value of 
all German assets received by that government as 
reparation. In the case of industrial capital equip- 
ment and merchant ships, the value of individual 
items, for the purpose of reparation accounting, 
is fixed by authorities other than IARA in accord- 
ance with established formulae.?. In the case of 
German enemy assets within the jurisdiction of the 
member governments, the Paris Agreement defines 
the charge to be made against their reparation 
accounts.° 

In the latter situation, IARA exercises an im- 
portant influence in furthering the Allied effort 
to preclude the return of German external assets to 
German ownership or control. Each of the mem- 
ber governments is obligated to give the Agency all 
information for which it asks as to the value of 
such assets within the jurisdiction of that govern- 





°In the case of industrial equipment the Agency re- 
ceives information from the Control Council for Germany ; 
in the case of merchant ships, from the American and 
British Governments: in the case of German assets in 
neutral countries, from the American, British, and French 
Governments. 

‘Industrial capital equipment is valued by the Control 
Council in terms of pre-war prices in Germany, with allow- 
ance for depreciation and damage. Merchant ships have 
been valued, in terms of pre-war prices in England, with 
similar allowances, by the Tripartite Merchant Shipping 
Commission, appointed pursuant to the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. 

*Such assets are to be charged “net of accrued taxes, 
liens, expenses of administration, other interim charges 
items and legitimate contract claims 


against specific 


against the German former owners of such assets”. 
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ment and as to the amounts realized by their 
liquidation. IARA has also established a com- 
mittee of experts in matters of enemy-property 
custodianship, in order to overcome practical dif- 
ficulties of law and interpretation. This commit- 
tee, which is appointed by and responsible to the 
Committee on External Assets, is charged under 
the Paris Agreement with the function in par- 
ticular of guarding against schemes which might 
result in effecting fictitious or other transactions 
designed to favor enemy interests or to reduce im- 
properly the amount of assets which are made 
available as reparation. One of the major tasks 
immediately confronting the committee of experts 
lies in the complicated field of conflicting custodial 
claims of two or more Allied governments to the 
same enemy asset. The committee is currently 
meeting in Brussels to discuss the principles which 
should govern the settlement of these claims. 
Whereas IARA, during its brief existence, has 
not yet made final allocations of a large quantity 
of reparation assets, it has made substantial prog- 
ress in the development of programs for the allo- 
cation of German merchant ships and a list of 
German industrial plants allotted to the IARA 
countries by the Control Council. IARA has, at 
the same time, served several other useful purposes. 
It has provided a convenient forum in which the 
governments which are not occupying powers in 
Germany receive information and express their 
opinions concerning occupation problems related 
to reparation. Thus the three powers occupying 
the western zones of Germany have at the request 
of the other member governments of [ARA pro- 
vided these governments through IARA with in- 
formation concerning their activities in the collec- 
tion of technical industrial information in Ger- 
many and their policies governing the disposition 
of this information. It is, for example, the policy 
of the United States to throw open for public use 
all information of this nature which it collects, so 
that the information can be fully utilized in peace- 
time production on an equal footing by both the 
nationals of foreign countries and Americans. 
The delegates of the non-occupying powers have 
also been informed concerning the ‘present and 
foreseeable future economic conditions in Ger- 
many which make it improbable that current 
production in Germany will be sufficiently great in 
the immediate future, over and above what is 
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needed for domestic consumption and for exports 
to pay for imports, so as to constitute an available 
source of reparation to the IARA countries. Ques- 
tions of this nature, although not within the juris- 
diction of I[ARA for the purpose of taking action, 
have been usefully discussed in TIARA, and the 
opinions expressed by the non-occupying powers 
have been brought to the attention of the Control 
Council by LARA or to the attention of the govern- 
ments of the occupying powers by their respective 
delegates. 

An important purpose has also been served by 
the discussion, in the Committee on Industrial 
Property Rights and in the Assembly, of the effect 
of the disposition of German-owned patents on 
the usefulness of plants available for allocation 
as reparation. The usefulness of such a plant 
obviously depends in large measure upon the 
disposition to be made of the German-owned 
patents—both in Germany and abroad—relating 
to the industrial processes used by the plant or 
to the products of the plant. It would greatly 
assist a country to determine whether it should bid 
for a particular plant if it knew in advance the 
disposition to be made of German-owned patents 
relating to that plant or its products. It is the 
policy of the United States, provided a suitable 
multilateral agreement can be reached in the mat- 
ter, to throw open German patents within its juris- 
diction, with proper safeguards, to nationals of 
reciprocating countries on the same terms on which 
they are made available to United States nationals. 
Discussion of this policy and exploration of the 
general subject in IARA has been exceedingly 
helpful in promoting a mutual understanding of 
the technical problems involved. These prelimi- 
nary discussions will serve to facilitate the work of 
the conference which will meet in the near future 
in London, apart from LARA, for the purpose of 
framing agreed principles to govern the disposi- 
tion of German patents within the several Allied 
countries. 

Finally, it is at present contemplated that the 
delegates of the United States, United Kingdom, 
and France to IARA might usefully constitute a 
committee, apart from their official positions in 
IARA, for the purpose of handling claims for the 
restoration of looted gold in accordance with the 
“gold pot” principle of restitution adopted in the 
Paris Agreement. 
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GENERAL 


1. Japan’s first post-war election was the most 
important event in the field of government and 
politics and marked an important step in the de- 
velopment of Japanese democracy. Nearly three 
fourths of the qualified voters went to the polls, a 
high percentage considering the time and circum- 
stances. Contrary to previous expectations women 
turned out in large numbers. The conduct of the 
election was in the hands of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Occupation Forces carefully observed cam- 
paign and election procedure throughout the coun- 
try but refrained scrupulously from any kind of 
interference. No disorder was reported on election 
day and the number of irregularities was 
negligible. 

2. No party secured a majority in the new Diet. 
The Liberals emerged as the strongest single party, 
followed by the Progressives and the Social Demo- 
crats. Small blocs from the Cooperative and Com- 
munist Parties with many representatives from 
minor groups and independent members, including 
38 women, completed the make-up of the Diet. The 
bulk of its members had not served in any previous 
Diet. 

3. Mounting public pressure after the election 
forced the resignation of the Shidehara Cabinet. 
This was followed by an extended period of nego- 
tiation among party leaders in an effort to agree 
on a new premier and to form some kind of coali- 
tion government. These negotiations had not been 
completed as the month ended. 

4. The constitution continued to be a live politi- 
cal issue. It was subjected to extensive critical 
discussions by the press and the major parties in 
preparation for the meeting of the new Diet, which 
will deliberate and act on the proposed govern- 
ment draft. A new Japanese-language version of 
this draft, written in popular style, was published 
by the Government and attracted wide and 
favorable comment. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION 


5. The national election was held on 10 April. 
Twenty-six million voters went to the polls to 


choose a new House of Representatives, the lower 
house of the Diet. Great significance was at- 
tached to the election both in Japan and abroad. 


Statement by the Supreme Commander 


6. On 23 April the Supreme Commander is- 
sued the following statement on the election: 


“Pure democracy is inherently a spiritual qual- 
ity which voluntarily must spring from the de- 
termined will of the people. It thus, if it is to 
become firmly rooted, may not be imposed upon a 
people by force, trickery or coercion—nor is it a 
quality for barter or trade. All men, since the 
beginning of time, have had the smoldering desire 
to achieve democracy—too few have had the un- 
restricted right to express that desire for it— 
fewer still to achieve. 

“It was Lincoln who said ‘the people are wiser 
than their rulers’. The soundness of this state- 
ment is historically evident—and the Japanese 
people provide no exception. Given the oppor- 
tunity for free expression of their popular will, 
they responded wholeheartedly; and, rejecting 
leadership dedicated to the political philosophies 
‘of the two extremes, both of the right and of the 
left, which experience has shown in practice in- 
evitably lead to the same result—regimentation of 
the masses and the suppression of human lib- 
erty—they took a wide central course which will 
permit the evolvement of a balanced program of 
government designed best to serve their interests 
as a people. 

“Democracy has thus demonstrated a healthy 
forward advance. It is for the newly elected 
representatives of the people in the National Diet, 





‘Excerpts from General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, Summation No. 7, Non- 
Military Activities in Japan, for the Month of April 1946, 
which was released to the press by the War Department 
on June 8. These excerpts were taken from “Section 1, 
Government and Civil Administration” of “Part II, Politi- 
cal,” pp. 23-86. General Headquarters, Commander-in- 
Chief, United States Army Forces, Pacific, Summation 
No. 7, United States Army Military Government Activities 
in Korea, for the Month of April 1946, was also released 
to the press by the War Department on June 8. 
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in vindication of the faith of the electorate, now to 
consolidate and further that advance by develop- 
ing a program of sound and constructive legis- 
lation.” 
Number of Parties and Candidates 

7. Competition for seats in the Diet was keen, 
with nearly six times as many candidates regis- 
tered as there were seats to be filled. On 3 April, 
when the registration closed, 2,781 candidates had 
entered the race, of whom 5 had died and 79 had 
withdrawn, leaving 2,697. Distribution by par- 
ties was: 





Liberal me So we & oe oe a & A 
Progressive ee a: 
Social Democratic . . . . . . . . 380 
Communist oe we we we oe Oe 
Cooperative ......... . B 
Small parties eee & « & = SR 
Independent c+ «+» © 6 ee Oe 

TOTAL 2, 781 


Eighty-two of the candidates were women. 
Ages of candidates ranged from 25 to 87. Can- 
didates who had previously served in the Diet 
numbered only 147; the predominance of “new 
faces” reflected the results of the purge. Small 
parties, local and national, numbered 251. 

Campaign Activities 

8. Campaign activities increased as the election 
approached. Parties and candidates appealed to 
the voters by means of public meetings, radio 
broadcasts, campaign literature, personal solici- 
tation and other methods. During the last three 
weeks of March in the Tokyo area 2,215 political 
meetings were reported with a total attendance 
of 169,281. In allocating radio time on both 
national and local stations care was exercised to 
make a fair distribution among parties and candi- 
dates. Little disorder was reported at campaign 
meetings. 


Campaign Issues 


10. All parties in appealing to the voters 
stressed the promise of providing for their im- 
mediate needs, such as food, clothing, housing, 
farm necessities and jobs. As in other countries 
they tended to be vague as to the exact methods by 
which these promises were to be fulfilled. 

All major parties, except the Communist, en- 
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dorsed the general principles of the proposed 
draft constitution and all save the Communists 
advocated retention of the Emperor as a national 
symbol. The Social Democrats emphasized more 
than other parties the necessity of eliminating the 
Smperor’s powers and strengthening those of the 
elected legislature. The Communists called for 
abolition of the Emperor system and establish- 
ment by peaceful means of a people’s republic with 
a unicameral legislature. The election of pre- 
fectural governors by the people was a popular 
issue. It was specifically promised by the Liberal 
and Cooperative Parties and supported by many 
small parties. 

11. In every election district major emphasis in 
the campaign was placed on the problem of food. 
Virtually every candidate promised to raise the 
rice ration to three go (a go is equivalent to .38 
pints) per person. Few parties explained how 
they expected to accomplish this, except by the 
importation of food. 

The system of compulsory rice deliveries was 
criticized by all parties. The Communists flatly 
opposed compulsory collections. Both they and 
the Social Democrats advocated control of rice 
collections by popular committees, though dif- 
fering as to method. Other parties echoed this 
more faintly by calling for “rationalization” or 
“democratization” of the delivery system. 

12. All parties called for a curb on inflation and 
violently criticized the Government’s ineffectual 
efforts to solve this problem. None offered any 
comprehensive program, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Cooperative Party which would handle 
all distribution through cooperative organs. 

13. Taxation of war profits was endorsed by 
the Progressives, Liberals and Cooperatives; the 
Communists would confiscate them entirely. Some 
kind of general property tax was favored by the 
Progressives, Liberals, Social Democrats and 
Communists. Payment of compensation to war 
industries was in general opposed by all parties. 
Most major parties proposed reduction or post- 
ponement of the payment of interest and principal 
on the war debt. The Social Democrats would 
cancel payments to large holders of war bonds. 
All parties called for increased production, speedy 
reconversion and reconstruction but gave few 
precise indications of the methods they proposed 
to follow. 

14. On broader issues of economic policy for 
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post-war Japan, campaign statements gave only 
general indications of party attitudes. The Pro- 
gressives and Liberals clearly desired restoration 
of free enterprise so far as practicable under ex- 
isting conditions and advocated certain measures 
to aid business men. The Social Democrats put 
forward a moderate socialist program including 
nationalization of banks and key industries and a 
planned economy. They also advocated shorter 
hours, a minimum wage and other benefits to 
wage workers, as well as assistance to small-scale 
business. 

The Communist program was essentially similar 
to that of the Social Democrats, though it placed 
more stress on “soaking the rich.” The Coopera- 
tives based their hopes on a thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of the principle of cooperative enterprise. 
Both Social Democrats and Communists favored 
participation of the workers in management, an- 
other practical question currently in the limelight. 
Nearly all parties were on record as favoring some 
form of social insurance. 

15. All party platforms mentioned agrarian re- 
form. The Progressives and Liberals favored an 
increase in the number of small landowners and 
payment of rents in cash or in kind. The Social 
Democrats proposed government purchase of the 
lands of absentee owners for resale to their present 
cultivators. The Communists advocated confisca- 
tion of idle and absentee-owned land and its dis- 
tribution to working farmers. 


Observation of Election 


20. To ensure a free and fair election, the cam- 


paign and the election itself were brought under 


systematic observation by field forces under the 
staff supervision of SCAP. All available person- 
nel were mobilized for this purpose. The conduct 
of the election was left in the hands of the Japa- 
nese Government and Occupation Forces were or- 
dered to refrain scrupulously from political inter- 
ference. Their duty was merely to report on irreg- 
ularities observed. An account of the prepara- 
tions for carrying out this task, including orienta- 
tion meetings and the detailed instructions issued 
to the field forces, was carried in the Summation 
for March.” 
Election Maps 


22. The accompanying maps* . . . illustrate 
the extent of geographic coverage. One indicates 
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the cities, towns and villages in Hokkaido which 
were visted to observe the election. The towns 
circled in red‘ are those where one or more ob- 
servations were made on 10 April. This is typical 
of coverage in all prefectures. The second map 
shows the town of Sapporo, with polling places 
designated in red. In this instance each polling 
place was visited at least twice on election day. 
This is typical of coverage in cities and towns. 


Observation During the Election 


23. During the campaign each Military Govern- 
ment company and tactical unit was charged with 
definite responsibilities. In every prefecture an 
initial contact was made with the prefectural gov- 
ernor, who was advised that the Occupation Forces 
would observe and report on the election, maintain 
an attitude of impartiality and expect the Japa- 
nese Government and officials to bear the responsi- 
bility of conducting a free and untrammeled elec- 
tion. Throughout the country newspapers report- 
ed that Military Government officers, aided by tac- 
tical troops, would observe the elections to help 
safeguard the right of free expression by the Japa- 
nese people. 

Care was taken to publicize the fact that candi- 
dates cleared by the Japanese Government as free 
from any taint of militant nationalism under the 
Purge Directive of 4 January did not have SCAP 
sanction and support, as some had claimed. . On 
the contrary, it was noted that the records of all 
candidates would be subject to SCAP review. 

In practically all prefectures the same informa- 
tion was passed on to the prefectural chief of po- 
lice. In most prefectures this information was 
disseminated through Japanese channels direct 
from the governor or the police chief to all mayors, 
village headmen and subchiefs of police. 

Military Government companies made periodic 
checks to see that campaign expenditures were re- 
ported weekly as provided by law and that re- 


* Not printed in the BULLETIN. 

* See pp. 1070 and 1071. 

* The following cities were encircled in red in the original 
map: Wakkanai, Teshio, Haboro, Nayoro, Shibetsu, 
Engaru, Rubeshibe, Bihoro, Abashiri, Nemuro, Rumoi, 
Mashike, Asahigawa, Numata, Biei, Takikawa, Sunagawa, 
Furano, Pombetsu, Akkeshi, Kushiro, Tobetsu, Shimizu, 
Ikeda, Yubari, Memuro, Obihiro, Ebetsu, Otaru, Yoichi, 
Furubira, Abira, Iwanai, Kutchian, Tomakomai, Urakawa, 
Abuta, Oshamambe, Date, Muroran, Yakumo, Setana, Mori, 
Kamiiso, Esashi, Hakodate. 
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ported expenditures did not exceed the legal 
maximum, which varied according to the popula- 
tion of the district but approximated on the aver- 
age ¥20,000 per candidate. 

The Occupation Forces were also charged with 
the responsibility of receiving and passing on to 
the prefectural governors all complaints of viola- 
tions of the election law. Any complaints re- 
ceived were investigated generally by the police 
at the direction of the governor. The number of 
violations reported prior to election day was negli- 
gible. 


Activities on Election Day 


24, On election day the activity of the Occupa- 


tion Forces reached its peak. About 12,000 of 
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the 21,089 polling places in Japan were visited, 
Coverage of polling places averaged about 90 per- 
cent in cities and 40 percent in rural areas. The 
rural figure is lower because of the poor condition 
of roads and limitations of personnel. 
prefectures close to 100 percent coverage was 
achieved. Many polling places were covered two 
or three times. 

These visits were in most cases not perfunctory 
but included careful observation of the arrange- 
ments and procedures followed as well as contact 
with the election officials. Observers checked to 
make sure that the names of all candidates were 
posted in front of the polling place as required by 
law and that election posters were not displayed 
too near the polls. They also noted the procedure 


In some 
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Election Observations by Occupation Forces Representatives, Apr. 10, 1946 (GHQ-SCAP 
no. 1, part 1) 
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Election Observations by Occupation Forces Representatives, Apr. 10, 1946 (GHQ-SCAP 
no. 1, part 2) 


followed from the time the voter entered the poll- 
ing place until he deposited his ballot in the ballot 
box and left the polls. 

Methods of election officials in identifying voters 
were noted. The actions of voters and officials 
within the polling place were scrutinized to see 
that secrecy of the ballot was not violated. Note 
was taken of whether there appeared to be any con- 
gregating place for large numbers of voters after 
leaving the polls. 

After the balloting Occupation Forces checked 
to ascertain whether adequate provision had been 
made by the Japanese authorities to safeguard the 
ballots between the closing of the polls and the 
counting of votes. There were no reported in- 
stances of attempts to tamper with the ballot 
boxes. During the counting Occupation Forces 
made periodic but unscheduled inspections. 


69887046 


Conduct of the Election 


25. The consensus of the Occupation Forces who 
observed the election was as follows: 

The arrangements by the Japanese officials for 
handling voters in the polling places were worked 
out in great detail and remarkably efficient. The 
Japanese people were orderly at the polls; there 
were no recorded instances of misconduct or dis- 
order. Women, voting for the first time, appeared 
to have no difficulty with the voting procedure. 

The police were conspicuous by their absence. 
There were no reports of interference by police in 
any prefecture, nor of intimidation of voters at or 
near the polls. This was in sharp contrast to the 
police control formerly exercised in Japanese elec- 
tions. No charges of indirect pressure on voters by 
employers, social leaders, cultural or economic 
agencies have been brought to SCAP’s attention 
by any parties or defeated candidates. 
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Observers reported that the Japanese system of 
registration was unsatisfactory. Much time was 
involved in checking on voters who had mislaid 
their identification cards, owing to the lack of sys- 
tem in keeping records. Some complaints were 
heard of the lack of a printed ballot, making it 
necessary for voters to write in the names of the 
candidates for whom they were voting. This prac- 
tice is traditional in Japan and is defended on the 
ground that it tends to prevent corrupt practices 
and serves as a literacy test. 

Omissions from Electoral Lists 

26. Charges appeared in the press that large 
numbers of voters had been deprived of their votes 
through failure of authorities to place their names 
on the official registration lists. These charges 
were immediately investigated by the Home Min- 
istry. Preliminary reports indicated that less than 
one percent of the electorate was disfranchised in 
this manner. In most cases omissions were due to 
voters’ having changed their residences since last 
November; some were due to clerical errors. The 
greatest number of complaints came from cities 
such as Aomori and Sendai where there was heavy 
displacement of population owing to destruction 
by bombing. The omissions were too trivial to 
affect the election results. 


Participation of Voters in the Election 


= 


27. Contrary to the expectations of most polit- 
ical observers, the turnout was heavy on election 
day. According to final official figures 72.1 percent 
of the registered voters cast their ballots. More 
than three fourths of the men and two thirds of the 
women voted, as shown below: 


Percent 

No. Registered No. Voting Voting 

I a bic My 1? co rcee) arsg pe 16, 278, 926 12, 778, 242 78.5 
Sr gee ee 20, 557, 564 13, 780, 369 67.1 
BATS 6 i ea SS 36, 836, 490 26, 558, 611 | 


When the pressing problems of daily livelihood, 
the great difficulties of transportation and the ad- 
dition of 13,000,000 new women voters to the elec- 
torate are considered, the above figures compare 
favorably with those of previous Japanese elec- 
tions, given below : 


Percent Percent 
Voting Voting 
eee ea, 80. 4 RD Sc. as se Buatin, oslo 78.7 
DS GAG SPS Sahel ae Se Sa Sa Mache doe 73.3 
sete 6) 6 S&B ea ee 81.7 ERR ee a ees fe 83. 2 
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The turnout on election day forms a striking 
contrast with pre-election impressions of the apa- 
thy of the electorate, especially as regards women, 
Many competent observers had predicted that few 
women would go to the polls. 

The number who voted would indicate a high 
degree of interest on the part of the electorate. 
This was stimulated by the press campaign and 
by the Premier’s plea to citizens to vote, but was 
not due to coercion. The large number of men and 
women who registered their will at the polls stands 
as clear evidence of a high degree of participation 
by the Japanese people in the democratic process. 

Composition of the New Diet 

28. The strength of the various parties in the 
new Diet the day after the election was, according 
to official figures, as follows. Slight inaccuracies 
are possible, owing to last-minute pre-election 
changes in party affiliation. 


RON ects retin eee tala, ye Sindy Gar caer 140 
Ono 58 sar kd © eae Ww) Bewinee 93 
octal Democratic... ..6 6k 6s cee Hes 92 
COUPON 65d Sette ROS te. caret ws ob ee 14 
EO 8 oe ts ole ace 8 oe 5 
SOMITE” MERE OROR 5554) oo Ase: eaters 1 Bohs 38 
i | | a a ee ee: 82 

MM find og Ve san oh pach OP, Soa eer 464 


The total number of Diet members is 466. In 
two districts no candidate received enough votes 
for election under the plural voting system and new 
elections were necessary. 

In addition to the five major parties, 28 minor 
parties elected candidates to the Diet. 

The composition of the new Diet is in sharp con- 
trast to that of its predecessor, which contained 
274 Progressives, 46 Liberals, 17 Socialists and 72 
independents, with no representation of the Co- 
operative and Communist Parties. 

No less than 375 members of the new Diet have 
had no previous parliamentary experience. 
Thirty-eight served in the last Diet and 51 in 
earlier Diets. 

A number of independent members joined major 
parties after the election. As changes in party 
affiliation may occur frequently, the above figures 
do not necessarily indicate the strength of the 
parties in the Diet at any given time. 

The new Diet contains 38 women, nearly half of 
those who ran for election. They represent var- 
ious parties, as follows: Social Democrats, 8; Pro- 
gressives, 6; Liberals, 5; Communists, 1; New 
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Japan Women’s Party, 1; other minor parties, 7; 
and independents, 10. 

29. According to an analysis by Kyodo news 
service the occupational distribution of the new 
Diet is as follows: 


Company directors .. ... 66 6 6 ee wre ts 82 
GNI gaa oe ora an eae ra eens 52 
PN oo oon aanlc SO ar Whe woes a 49 
No regular occupation .........e.6-. 42 
Organization leaders .......esse-8 36 
TARNCUNEE ooh ga Soe aren Sew eee wr aete 32 
Company employees ............. 31 
PUURTIOUR 66. o5 he eee oe he ee Se 22 
Government and public officials ...... 21 
ROMER aves Sie Sree eae Gwe a 19 
DUOC EINUNG «6S... Gene Aw en ene 15 
I oa. 2 9 aC rena oats Ba es 1é 
RUMI OINIEIEEE Ske ela ee er ee Gm eee ae 11 
Dealers in marine products ........ 10 
ORR wig ae a eee is lee edt aces 9 
a ae a ere Pree a, 6 
‘Transportation agemts .......-.68-. 6 
MONEE ETE. a. aa, Oe eae Race arte ee 2 


Building contractors .......8ss86- 2 
MINO ODORREOTS =. mk ee wes ew Om 2 
Factory employees... «6. eee ees 1 
PIP PANCIIIIEY oo) a.’ 6S Os Oras one rer ee 1 


Fifty percent of the legislators are university 
graduates. Former Japanese Diet members were 
largely lawyers, big business representatives and 
professional politicians. The presence of only six 
professional “Politicians” in the new Diet is espe- 
clally noteworthy. 


Significance of Election 


30. Japan has had parliamentary government 
in form for many years and her citizens are already 
familiar with the mechanics of balloting and of 
party organization. During the 1920’s an ap- 
proach was being made toward a true parliamen- 
tary system with the executive responsible to the 
legislature, a trend reversed when the militarists 
gained control during the 1930’s. Throughout 
Japan’s modern history the popular urge toward 
development of genuine democracy has been con- 
sistently blocked by the unyielding opposition of 
the dominant military-economic clique which re- 
pressed popular aspirations through the police 
State. 

These checks on Japan’s natural political evo- 
lution have now been largely removed. The mili- 
tary has disappeared as a political force. As a 


result of the Purge Directive of 4 January persons 
with militaristic or ultra-nationalistic records have 
been largely eliminated from public office and po- 
litical life and are ineligible for Diet membership. 
Restrictions on freedom of speech, press, organiza- 
tion and assembly were canceled in consequence of 
SCAP directives. The secret police was abolished 
and political prisoners freed. Woman suffrage 
was granted, the voting age was lowered and a new 
election law was adopted designed to ensure the 
freest possible expression of the people’s will. 

31. The results of these earlier occupation meas- 
ures were reflected in the election of 10 April. 
The most significant feature of the election was ex- 
pressed by Mainichi on 4 April: “The outstanding 
thing about the coming elections is that there has 
been no government interference so far, which was 
the usual thing in the past.” Shortly after the 
election 1sahi observed : “In the latest elections no 
interference was offered by the government officials 
by the abuse of their power. This is the first time 
interference of this sort was not made in this 
country.” 

For the first time in decades Japan had a free, 
fair and honest election. Careful observation 
and investigation failed to reveal any substantial 
police pressure, corruption, intimidation or ir- 
regularities. No external barriers prevented a 
free expression of the people’s choice. Public in- 
terest in the election was remarkably high in view 
of prevailing conditions. The results reflected 
the popular will in so far as its political expres- 
sion has been consciously formulated. 

32. Interpretation of the election results re- 
quires considerable caution. Some observers saw 
a tendency to vote for individuals rather than for 
parties or programs. It seems clear that the pres- 
ent temper of the electorate does not favor ex- 
tremes either of the right or of the left. Japan 
wants neither revolution nor reaction, but orderly 
progress. 

Within this “wide central course” there is still 
broad scope for the exercise of democratic choices 
among possibl+ ends and means. In general terms 
a basic issue may be discerned between the older 
political forces, chiefly represented by the Pro- 
gressive and Liberal Parties, and the newer ele- 
ments, represented by the Socialists and Com- 


munists. All parties recognized the need for 
change. The Progressives and Liberals would 


(Continued on page 1090) 
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Calendar of Meetings 





Council of Foreign Ministers: 





Meeting of Foreign Ministers Paris June 15 ; 
Meeting of Deputies Paris May 27—temporarily adjourned ; 
Far Eastern Commission Washington February 26 i 
PICAO;: * 
European and Mediterranean Air Route Services 
Conference Paris April 24—June 15 
Meeting of the First Annual Assembly Montreal May 21—June 15 
Allied-Swedish Negotiations for German External Assets Washington May 31 
Inter-American Conference of Experts on Copyright Washington June 1 
ILO: 28th (Maritime) Session of the International Labor 
Conference Seattle June 6-29 
Proposed International Emergency Food Council Washington June 20 ( 


The United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


March 25 
March 25 


New York 
New York 


Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons London April 8 5 
Economic and Social Council New York May 25 ‘ 
Commission on Atomic Energy New York June 14 ! 
International Health Conference New York June 19 ' 


General Assembly : Second Part of First Session New York September 3 





The dates in the calendar are as of June 16. 


Activities and Developments 


duction of steel ingot that is in excess of 3.5 million 
metric tons annually should be made available im- 
mediately for claim. In selecting plants for re- 
moval first consideration should be given to elec- 
tric furnace capacity, which should be reduced to 
an aggregate of 100,000 metric tons annual capac- 
ity made up as far as possible of furnaces of indi- 
vidual charge capacity of 114 tons or less. No 
Bessemer steel capacity should be removed. 


Council of Foreign Ministers. On June 13 the 
Secretary of State accompanied by Senator Con- 
nally, Senator Vandenberg, and the Counselor of 
the Department of State, Ben Cohen, left Wash- 
ington by plane to attend the meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris. 


Far Eastern Commission 


I. Interim Reparations Removals: Iron and 
Steel Industry; Thermal Electric Power; Soda 





Ash, Chlorine, and Caustic Soda Industry ' 
1. Jron and Steel Industry 
(Definition: Plants and establishments pri- 
marily engaged in the production of pig iron or 
steel ingot. ) 
a. That portion of Japan’s capacity for the pro- 





* Approved by Far Eastern Commission on June 12, 1946. 
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b. That portion of Japan’s capacity for the pro- 
duction of pig iron that is in excess of 2.0 million 
metric tons annually should be made available 
immediately for claim. 

Plants and establishments engaged in the proc- 
ess of rolling will be treated in a supplementary 
paper. 
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2. Thermal Electric Power 
(Definition: Plants and establishments pri- 
marily engaged in the production of electric 
energy through the use of fuel (coal) as the basic 
energy source. ) 

a. That portion of Japan’s thermal electric gen- 
erating capacity that is in excess of her require- 
ments after the reduction of her industrial capac- 
ity in accordance with the remainder of this pro- 
gram (tentatively estimated at capacity in excess 
of 2.1 million kw.) should be made available for 
claim subject to the following limitations: 

(1) In undertaking removals giving effect to 
this program, the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers should give special attention to the 
interrelation of hydro- and thermal-electric capac- 
ities, and should retain facilities, including stand- 
by equipment, necessary to ensure at all seasons the 
distribution of sufficient electric power to satisfy 
demands as they may be manifested in each supply 
area after completion of the other phases of the 
interim program. 

(2) If, in the course of effecting these removals, 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
should find that thermal electric capacity reduced 
to 2.1 million kw. would not be adequate to meet 
Japan’s requirements as modified by the reduced 
industrial demand consequent upon completion of 
the other phases of the interim program, he should 
so advise the Far Eastern Commission and should 
state to what total capacity Japan’s thermal elec- 
tric generating plants can be reduced without vio- 
lating the considerations set out in (1) above. 


3. Soda Ash, 
Industry 
(Definition: Plants and establishments pri- 
marily engaged in the production of soda ash (so- 
dium carbonate), chlorine, and caustic soda 
(sodium hydroxide).) 


Chlorine, and Caustic Soda 


a. That portion of Japan’s capacity for the pro- 
duction of chlorine and caustic soda in electrolytic 
plants which is in excess of about 75,000 metric 
tons of chlorine and about 82,500 metric tons of 
‘austic soda, should be made available for claim. 

». That portion of Japan’s capacity for the pro- 
duction of soda ash that is in excess of 630,000 
metric tons, should be made available for claim. 
Removal of this excess soda ash capacity should be 
accomplished by seizure of one large modern soda 
ash plant, together with its integrated facilities 
for conversion of soda ash to caustic soda. 
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The Combined Food Board. On June 3 the 
member governments of the Combined Food 
Board—the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Canada—acted on recommendations for the 
establishment of an International Emergency 
Food Council by addressing invitations to prospec- 
tive members of the new organization—namely, 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, France, Greece, India, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Siam, Tur- 
key, the Union of South Africa, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Recommendations for the establishment of an 
International Emergency Food Council to replace 
the existing Combined Food Board were approved 
at the Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems 
convened by the Director General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and held in Washington 
from May 20 to May 27. 


The text of the letter of invitation, addressed to 
each Government's respective ambassador, minis- 
ter, or representative to the United States, follows: 


Proposals for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council to replace the ex- 
isting Combined Food Board were considered at a 
Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems con- 
vened by the Director General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and held in Washington, 
D. C., from May 20 to May 27. Asa result of dis- 
cussions at that meeting, the attached recommen- 
dations were approved and submitted to all the 
governments concerned. It is part of these rec- 
ommendations that the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Canada arrange 
without delay for a meeting of the Combined Food 
Board. Accordingly, I am now writing on behalf 
of the Combined Food Board to invite you to ap- 
point a representative to attend a meeting to be 
held on Thursday, June 20, 1946, at 2 p.m. in 
Washington, D.C. You will be notified shortly of 
the building and room in which the meeting will 
be held. 

The purpose of the meeting is to enable the gov- 
ernments concerned, through their representatives, 
to state whether they are ready to accept the at- 
tached recommendations and thus to become mem- 
bers of the new International Emergency Food 
Council. I should therefore be glad if your repre- 
sentative could be authorized to state your Govern- 
ment’s official position in regard to the proposal. 
If the recommendations are generally accepted, the 
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meeting will proceed forthwith to establish the 
International Emergency Food Council. 

It is proposed that if the International Emer- 
gency Food Council is established at the meeting 
on June 20 the Council should immediately there- 
after hold its first session and consider a number of 
items of initial business. A draft agenda for the 
first session is attached for your information and 
comment,’ 

I should be grateful if you would advise me as 
soon as possible whether your Government will be 
able to be represented at the proposed meeting and 
the name of your authorized representative. 

Identical letters are being addressed to the diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington of the Gov- 
ernments of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, France, Greece, 
India, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Siam, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, and the U.S.5. R. 


Final List of Delegates and Advisers to the 
United Nations Commission To Deal With the 
Problems Raised by the Discovery of Atomic 
Energy 


Australia: 
Representative: Dr. H. V. Evatt 
Scientific Advisers: Dr. M. L. FE. 
Briggs 


Oliphant, Dr. G. H. 


Brazil: 
Representative: Capt. Alvaro Alberto da Motta Silva 
(Brazilian Navy ) 
Deputy Representative: Maj. Orlando Rangel (Brazilian 
Army ) 


Canada: 
Representative: Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton 


China: 
Representative: Dr. Quo Tai-chi 
Technical Adviser : Dr. Hsioh-Ren Wei 


Egypt: 
Representative: Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha 
Adviser: Col. Mohamed Bey Abdel Halim Khalifa (Air 
Attaché to the Royal Egyptian Legation, Washing- 
ton) 
Alternate Adviser: Col. Hassan Bey Ragab (Military 
Attaché to the Egyptian Legation, Washington) 


France: 
Representative: Mr. Alexandre Parodi 
Assistants: Mr. Frederic Joliot Curie, High Commis- 
sioner for Atomic Energy; Prof. Pierre Auger 





* Not printed. 
* Released to the press June 13. 
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Mevico: 
Delegate: Mr. Manuel Sandoval Vallarta 
Advisers : Gen. Cristobal Guzman Cardenas; Mr. Nabor 
Carrillo; Dr. Carlos Graef Hernandez 


Netherlands; 
Permanent Representative: Dr. E. N. van Kleffens 
Alternate Delegate and Adviser on Questions Related 
to Atomic Energy: Prof. H. A. Kramers 


Poland: 
Delegate: Prof. Stefan Pienkowski 
Alternate: Prof. A. Soltan 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
Representative: Mr, A. Gromyko 
Advisers: Prof. D. V. Skobeltsin ; Prof. S. P. Alexandroy 


~ 


‘nited Kingdom: 

Permanent Representative: Sir Alexander Cadogan 

Scientific Adviser and Alternate Representative: Prof. 
Sir James Chadwick, F.R.S. 


o 


‘nited States: 
Representative: Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 
Associates: Mr. John M. Hancock; Mr. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt; Mr. Fred Searls, Jr.; Mr. Herbert S. Swope; 
Dr. Richard C. Tolman; Mr. Thomas F. Farrell 


Mr. John Parks Davis, Executive Officer 


International Health Conference.’ The Depart- 
ment of State announced on June 13 the composi- 
tion of the United States Delegation which will 
participate in the International Health Confer- 
ence to be convened in New York, N. Y., on June 
19, 1946. The purpose of this Conference, which 
will be held under the auspices of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, will be 
to establish an international health organization, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, has been 
designated Chairman of the United States Dele- 
The complete composition of the Dele- 
gation is as follows: 


gation. 


Chairman: 
Thomas Parran, M.D., Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service 


Vice Chairman: 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Associate Director, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor 


Delegates: 
Frank G. Boudreau, M.D., Director, Milbank Memorial 
Fund 
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Edwin B. Fred, President, University of Wisconsin ; 
Member, National Advisory Health Council 

James E. Paullin, M.D., Past President, American Medi- 
cal Association 

Durward V. Sandifer, Chief, Division of International 
Organization Affairs, Department of State 


Secretary General: 
Otis E. Mulliken, Chief, Division of International Labor, 
Social, and Health Affairs, Department of State 


Chief Technical Adviser: 

Louis L. Williams, Jr., M.D., Medical Director, United 
States Public Health Service; Chief, Health Branch, 
Division of International Labor, Social, and Health 
Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers: 

Ward P. Allen, Regional Problems Branch, Division of 
International Organization Affairs, Department of 
State 

Howard B. Calderwood, Office of International Health 
Relations, United States Public Health Service 

James A. Doull, M.D., Medical Director, United States 
Public Health Service; Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Health Relations, United States Public Health 
Service 

Robert P. Fischelis, Pharm.D., Executive Secretary, 
American Pharmaceutical Association 

H. Van Zile Hyde, M.D., Senior Surgeon, United States 
Public Health Assistant Chief, Health 
Branch, Division of International Labor, Soeial, and 
Health Affairs, Department of State 

George Lull, M.D., Maj. Gen. U.S.A. (Ret.), General 
Manager, American Medical Association 


Service; 


John Maktos, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State 

Marcia Maylott, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State 

Alvin Roseman, Acting Chief, International Activities 
Branch, Bureau of the Budget 

Michael B. Shimkin, M.D., Surgeon, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service; Assistant Director, Office of 
International Health Relations, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service 

Mary E. Switzer, Assistant to the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency 

Elmira B. Wickenden, Executive Secretary, National 
Nursing Council 

Abel Wolman, Professor, Sanitary Engineering, Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health; 
Consultant, United States Public Health Service; 
Chairman, Board, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation 


Executive Secretary: 
Richard S. Wheeler, Divisional Assistant, Division of 
International Conferences, Department of State 


Special Assistant to the Chairman: 
Jean Henderson, Chief, Office of Health Information, 
United States Public Health Service 
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Special Assistant to the Secretary General: 
Frances M. Wilson, Division of International Labor, 
Social, and Health Affairs, Department of State 
Administrative Assistant: 
Dorothy H. King, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Dr. Parran, Chairman of the Delegation, served 
as a member of the Technical Preparatory Com- 
mittee which met at Paris in March of this year 
and prepared a draft constitution for the organiza- 
tion which will be considered by the Conference. 
All members of the United Nations have been in- 
vited to participate in this meeting. In addition, 
the governments of the following countries have 
been invited to send observers to the Conference: 
Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, 
Finland, Iceland, Italy, Portugal, 
Rumania, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Trans- 
Jordan,and Yemen. The Allied Control Commis- 
sions in Germany, Japan, and Korea have been 
Official international 


Hungary, 


invited to send observers. 
agencies interested in health and related fields 
have also been invited to designate representatives 
to attend as observers. These agencies are: Inter- 
national Labor Organization, United 
Food and Agriculture Organization, United Na- 
tions Kelief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, Office International 
dHyziéne Publique, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, League of Red Cross Societies, Rockefeller 
Foundation, World Federation of Trade Unions. 

The sessions of the Conference will be held in 
Hunter College, the headquarters of the United 
Nations. Meetings of the United States Delega- 
tion will be held in the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. 


Nations 


Provisional 


Resignation of Randolph Paul 


In a letter dated June 12, 1946 the President 
accepted the resignation of Randolph Paul as Spe- 
cial Assistant to conduct negotiations with the 
Swiss Government on the subject of German exter- 
nal assets in Switzerland. For texts of the letters 
exchanged between the President and Mr, Paul 
see White House press release of June 12. 
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Negotiations on Legal Arrangements 


for United Nations Headquarters 


[Released to the press June 11] 

Negotiations between the Department of State 
and the United Nations with respect to the legal 
arrangements for the establishment of the perma- 
nent headquarters of the United Nations in this 
country have now been started in Washington, 
the Department announced on June 11. The nego- 
tiations are confined to legal matters and do not 
concern the question of where the permanent head- 
quarters are to be located. This will not be decided 
until the September meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, which will be held in 
the New York State Building at the former 
World’s Fair grounds in New York City. For 
other purposes, including Security Council meet- 
ings and offices for the Secretariat, the United 
Nations has been using the Hunter College campus 
in the Bronx, New York, but will move this sum- 
mer to the Sperry Gyroscope Plant at Lake Suc- 
cess, Long Island, New York. 

The Charter of the United Nations provides 
that the organization and its officials and the rep- 
resentatives of the member nations shall enjoy in 
the territory of each of its members such privileges 
and immunities as may be necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of its purposes and the exercise of their 
functions. The Charter states that the General 
Assembly may make specific recommendations in 
this respect. A “general convention” which was 
approved by the General Assembly last January 
defines the general privileges and immunities 
which are to be afforded by each of the member 
nations. At the same time, the General Assembly 
submitted to the Secretary-General in draft form 
as a basis for discussions a proposed special con- 
vention between the United Nations and the 
United States dealing with the particular legal 
questions which would be involved in the location 


of the headquarters in this country. It is this draft 
which is the basis for the current negotiations. 

To assist the Secretary-General in the negotia- 
tions, the General Assembly appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of the representatives of ten member 
nations. This committee is now taking part in the 
negotiations with the United States Government. 
The Secretarv-General of the United Nations is 
being represented in the negotiations by Ivan 
Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General for Legal Af- 
fairs. He is assisted by Abraham H. Feller, Gen- 
eral Counsel and Director of the Legal Department 
of the United Nations. The Negotiating Com- 
mittee includes the representatives of ten member 
nations as follows: Hugh McKinnon-Wood, 
United Kingdom, Chairman of the Committee; 
A. H. Body, Australia; Joseph Nisot, Belgium; 
Carlos Salamanca, Bolivia; Shuhsi Hsu, China; 
Guillermo Belt, Cuba; Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, 
Egypt; Jean Cahen-Salvador, France; Alexander 
W. Rudzinski, Poland; Valentin Tepliakov, Union 
of Soviet. Socialist Republics. Mare Schreiber, 
Legal Adviser in the United Nations Legal De- 
partment, is acting as secretary of the United 
Nations delegation. 

Charles Fahy, who has been designated to be- 
come Legal Adviser of the State Department, is in 
charge of the negotiations for the United States 
in collaboration with the Office of Special Political 
Affairs of the Department, under the directorship 
of Alger Hiss. Officials of the Department of 
Justice, including John W. Andrews, Chief of the 
Federal-State Relations Section, are also partici- 
pating in the discussions. Assistant Attorney 
General Arthur F. Brown of Connecticut and 
Orrin Judd, special counsel to the Governor of 
New York, are likewise attending the meetings. 











Addresses and Statements of the Week 


Under Secretary Acheson 


Bernard M. Baruch 
U. S. Representative to the 
Atomie Energy Commission 
The President ) 
The Secretary of State { 


On the subject of the democratic system 
and foreign affairs. Text issued as 
press release 397 of June 10; not 
printed 

Proposals for an International Atomic 
Development Authority. Printed in 
this issue 

Statements on the Cabinet Committee on 
Palestine and Related Problems. 
Printed in this issue 


Delivered before the graduating class of 
Bryn Mawr College at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., on June 11 


Made before the opening session of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in New York on June 14 

Made on June 11 
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International Convention on Civil Aviation 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE SENATE 


[Released to the press by the White House June 11] 


To the Senate of the United States: 


In the autumn of 1944, at the invitation of the 
United States, an International Civil Aviation 
Conference was held in Chicago. The main pur- 
pose and chief result of this Conference was the 
preparation of an important treaty, the Interna- 
tional Convention on Civil Aviation. On March 
12, 1945, President Roosevelt referred this Con- 
vention to the Senate, with a request for considera- 
tion and ratification. It has now become a matter 
of urgency to this nation, and to many other na- 
tions, that the Senate act upon the Convention. 

The Convention has two major elements: (1) It 
restates and codifies the accepted principles of 
international law pertaining to air navigation; (2) 
it provides for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

The parts of the Convention dealing with the 
principles of international air law are self-ex- 
planatory, and I feel sure that the Senate will 
recognize the value of the codification. 

Similarly, I believe the proposed International 
Civil Aviation Organization will recommend it- 
self to the Senate. The most important task of 
this Organization, under the terms of the Conven- 
tion, will be the promotion of safety of life in 
the air. In this connection, it will develop inter- 
national standards for airworthiness of aircraft, 
for competence of aviation personnel, and for 
operating practices and facilities on the interna- 
tional air routes. The Organization will also study 
the economic problems of international air trans- 
port; and in certain instances it may be used as an 
instrument through which such international 
aviation facilities and services as airports, radio 
aids, and weather information could be interna- 
tionally financed. 

The Organization will come into existence on a 
permanent basis when the Convention has been 
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ratified by 26 Governments. It will have its head- 
quarters in Montreal, Canada. Meanwhile, as is 
accepted practice in such undertakings, and in ac- 
cordance with an Interim Agreement, the Organi- 
zation has been temporarily established on a 
provisional basis. 

The Provisional Organization is concerned with 
the same activities which will engage the perma- 
nent Organization, but it lacks full powers and its 
life is limited. It is increasingly apparent that the 
establishment of the permanent Organization can- 
not be indefinitely delayed without damage to 
interests vital to this and other countries. As mat- 
ters stand, the safety regulations cannot be finished 
or made fully effective, and the economic activities 
remain merely exploratory. Meanwhile, as inter- 
national air traffic rapidly expands, individual na- 
tions and airlines are developing their own regula- 
tions and operating practices. The guidance and 
authority of an actively functioning international 
Organization is urgently needed to assure the uni- 
form standards required for safety, efliciency, and 
economy. 

The Convention makes no attempt to cover con- 
troversial questions of commercial aviation rights. 
It leaves these questions to be settled by other in- 
ternational agreements, which are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Convention, and which provide for 
the reciprocal exchange of commercial air trans- 
port rights. Under authority vested in me, I have 
actively undertaken to consummate such agree- 
ments, in order to assure the most favorable devel- 
opment of international civil aviation. Naturally, 
agreements of this nature to which the United 
States is a party are consistent with the require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Act, are valid under 
its terms, and fully protect the public interest. 
Under these agreements, before foreign air carrier 
permits are issued by the United States to foreign 
airlines, they must qualify under the provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
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It is very important to the future of American 
aviation that the Convention be promptly ratified. 
At the recent meeting of the Provisional Organi- 

ation in Montreal, it was agreed that all the na- 
tions concerned would aim at March 1, 1947, as the 
ratification deadline. In order to make it possible 
for the nations as a group to meet. this deadline, 
it is vital that the United States ratify the Con- 
vention during the present session of Congress. 
At the present. time, nine Governments have al- 
ready ratified the Convention, but it is plain that 
many others are withholding action pending rati- 
fication by this country. Hope of bringing the 
Convention into effective operation in the near 
future depends on prompt action by this country, 
which would stimulate similar early action by 
other Governments. 

We need also to consider the possibility that, if 
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we hold back, the permanent Organization may 
eventually be established without our participa- 
tion. In that event, our airlines might be forced 
to operate in foreign countries under regulations 
which we had had no part in framing, and which 
might adversely affect. our aircraft and air trans- 
port industries. If the interests of this country 
are to be fully represented in the work of the per- 
manent Organization, the United States, which 
sponsored the original International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference in Chicago, needs to give evidence, 
by prompt ratification of the Convention, of con- 
tinued leadership. I feel confident that the Senate 
will recognize this serious responsibility and 
notable opportunity. 
Harry S. Truman 
THe Wuire House, 
June 11, 1946. 


Agreement on Transit Use of Azores Airfields 


[Released to the press June 10] 

The Secretary of State made public on June 10 
the text of the agreement of November 28, 1944 
between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Portugal which provided for 
the establishment of an airfield on the Island of 
Santa Maria in the Azores to be used by the mili- 
tary aircraft of the United States. This agree- 
ment expired on June 2, 1946. The text of the 
agreement is attached hereto. 

The Secretary of State also made public on June 
10 the text of a note dated May 30, 1946 from the 
Ambassador of the United States, Herman B. 
Baruch, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Por- 
tugal, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, setting forth 
an agreement between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Portugal, 
providing for the return of the airfield to the Por- 
tuguese Government, which will be converted to 
peacetime uses, and permitting the United States 
the continued transit use of airfields in the Azores 
for eighteen months to maintain lines of communi- 
cation with its occupation forces in Germany and 
Japan. The text of this note is also appended. 


APPENDIX 1 
Santa Maria Agreement of November 28, 1944 
Lisson, November 28, 1944 
EXCELLENCY : 
The Government of the United States, conscious 


of the legitimate desire of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to put an end to the Japanese occupation of 
Timor and recognizing that this Portuguese ter- 
ritory lies within the large area of operations 
undertaken in the Pacific by the Government of 
the United States and other allied governments, 
accepts and agrees to the participation of Portu- 
gal in such operations as may be conducted even- 
tually to expel the Japanese from Portuguese 
Timor in order that that territory may be restored 
to full Portuguese sovereignty. It recognizes 
that such participation can be effected in direct 
and indirect form: direct participation, by the 
use of Portuguese forces, concerning which de- 
tailed plans will be worked out as a result of the 
studies conducted in staff conversations in Lisbon; 
indirect participation by the concession to the 
Government of the United States of facilities for 
the construction, use, and control of an air base on 
the Island of Santa Maria, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the movement of American forces to the 
theater of war in the Pacific or thence to the 
United States under conditions to be set forth in 
a special agreement between the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the United 
States. 

Please accept [etc. ] 
His Excellency 

Dr. ANTONIO DE OLIVEIRA SALAZAR, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Lisbon. 


R. Henry Norwes 
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JUNE 23, 1946 


Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Portuguese 
Government Establishing the Form of In- 
direct Participation of Portugal in Operations 
in the Pacific 


Article Ist. The Portuguese Government and 
the Government of the United States shall cause 
to be constructed on Santa Maria Island an air- 
drome to serve as an air base. 

a. The principal constructions of the said base 
appear on the layout which is an annex to this 
agreement and which is an integral part thereof. 

b. The Portuguese Government shall place at 
the disposal of the construction entities the lands, 
water and other local natural resources necessary 
for the construction and utilization of the air- 
drome. 

c. The maximum expenditure for the account 
of the Portuguese Government is fixed at U.S. 
$2,985,000. The Government of Portugal will 
cause to be executed through the intermediary of 
a private company that part of the work which 
is for its account. 

d. All constructions, once in serviceable condi- 
tion, shall be considered property of the Portu- 
guese State. 

Article 2d. The Portuguese Government con- 
cedes to the Government of the United States the 
utilization without restrictions of the air base at 
Santa Maria which shall be, in respect of opera- 
tions, administration, and control under the com- 
mand of the American Air Forces. 

a. The aircraft of the British Commonwealth as 
an allied power of the United States and of Portu- 
gal may also utilize the field under conditions to 
be determined. 

b. The commercial utilization of Santa Maria 
field or its use by commercial aircraft shall not 
be permitted. 

Article 3rd. The utilization of the field by them 
shall terminate within six months after the termi- 
nation of hostilities or signature of an armistice 
with powers with which the United States is at 
present at war in the Far East. In case the said 
period of six months is not sufficient to permit the 
return of personnel and material, the Portuguese 
Government will allow an extension up to three 
months for that purpose, within which period all 
military and civilian personnel will leave the field. 
In case after signature of the armistice, hostilities 
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should recommence within the period fixed or ex- 
tension thereof, the two governments shall decide 
tegether upon the form of the measures to meet 
the resulting situation. 

Article 4th. In a complementary accord or ac- 
cords to be negotiated immediately between the two 
interested governments, the following shall be 
regulated : 

a, Everything with regard to the defense of the 
field and of personnel and with regard to the 
security of the operations; 

b. The exemptions from customs duties to be 
conceded by the Portuguese Government relative 
to imports which may be made for the construction 
and utilization of the field; 

c. The conditions for the delivery of the field 
and the disposal of the installations upon the ter- 
mination of the facilities; 

d. The possible use of the field by commercial 
or combat aircraft of the Portuguese Government ; 

e. Any other matters relative to Santa Maria 
field which may exceed the competence of the local 
authorities and require solution by agreement be- 
tween the two governments. 

Article 5th. This agreement shall be treated as 
secret so long as one of the governments considers 
it inconvenient to divulge its contents. 

Article 6th. This agreement has been made in 
duplicate in English and Portuguese texts which 
shall be considered of equal value, and enters im- 
mediately into effect. 

Signed at Lisbon this 28th day of November, 
A.D. 1944. 


For the Government of the 
United States of America 
R. H. N. 
For the Portuquese Republic 
A. v’O. S. 


Lisbon 


Lisnon, November 28, 1944 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor, for purposes of clarity and per- 
fect interpretation of the Note and Agreement es- 
tablishing the forms of Portuguese direct and 
indirect participation in Pacific operations, signed 
today, to inform Your Excellency, under instruc- 
tions, that the employment of the word “control” 
in the texts in no way suggests any thought on the 
part of the United States Government to seek 
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jurisdiction in matters within the sovereign pre- 
rogatives of Portugal. 
I have [ete. ] 
His Excellency 
Docror ANTONIO DE OLIVEIRA SALAZAR, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


Lisbon. 


R. Henry Norwes 


October 23, 1943 
EXcELLENCY : | 
In pursuance to instructions from my Govern- 
ment I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that in connection with the agreement recently 
concluded between Portugal and Great Britain 
the Government of the United States of America 
undertakes to respect Portuguese sovereignty in 
all Portuguese Colonies. 
Please accept [etc. | 
Grorce F. Kennan, 
Counselor of Embassy 
His Excellency 
Dr. ANTONIO DE OLIVEIRA SALAZAR, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Lisbon. 


APPENDIX 2 


The American Ambassador to the Portuguese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: 
Lisson, May 30, 1946 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Excellency’s note of today’s date in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“Following the recent conversations concerning 
the termination of the Azores Agreements and the 
request put forward by the Governments of the 
United States and United Kingdom with respect 
to certain needs of the forces of occupation in 
Germany and Japan, I have the honor to com- 
municate to your Excellency the formula which 
has been worked out to satisfy the various in- 
terests concerned : 


(a) The Governments of the United States and 
United Kingdom will formally transfer on June 
2nd to the Portuguese authorities designated for 
this purpose the airfields of Santa Maria and 
Lagens with their installations. 

(6) The Portuguese Government authorizes for 
the period of eighteen months from that date the 
passage in transit through Lagens airfield of 
American and British aircraft serving the forces 
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of occupation in Germany and Japan, the special 
character of such aircraft being respected as far 
as customs and other facilities are concerned. 

(ec) Temporarily, however, and until the estab- 
lishment at Lagens of a Portuguese military avia- 
tion unit, the Portuguese Government will allow 
the aircraft referred to in the previous clause to 
pass in transit either through the Santa Maria air- 
field or through the Lagens airfield. 

(d) Until such time as the Portuguese author- 
ities shall have organized the necessary services for 
the operation of the airfields of Santa Maria and 
Lagens, the American and British authorities 
undertake to maintain, in collaboration with and 
under the superintendence of the Portuguese au- 
thorities, the existing services which are necessary 
for the operation of the airfields. 

(e) During a transitional period of 120 days 
the American and British authorities will with- 
draw from the airfields in question all the material 
and personnel at present there which the Portu- 
guese authorities do not consider to be indispen- 
sable for the maintenance and operation of the 
airfields and do not wish to acquire or engage. 

Should the Governments of the United States 
and United Kingdom accept the agreement set out 
above, the affirmative reply of your Excellency 
and of the British Ambassador, to whom an 
identical note has today been sent, shall constitute, 
together with this communication, the agreement 
of the three Governments in this matter.” 

I have the honor to inform your Excellency that 
the United States Government accepts the agree- 
ment set out in your Excellency’s note quoted 
above. 

T avail myself [ ete. ] 

Herman B. Barucn 
His Excellency 
Dr. ANTONIO DE OLIVEIRA SALAZAR, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Lisbon, 


Letters of Credence 


Ambassador of Czechoslovakia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Czecho- 
slovakia, Juraj Slavik, presented his letters of 
credence to the President on June- 12. For the 
texts of his remarks on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of his credentials and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 411. 
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Procedure for Filing 
War Damage Claims 
Poland 


[Released to the press June 10] 

The Department of State has received informa- 
tion from the American Embassy in Poland that 
Americans who suffered war damages in Poland 
may file claims for compensation with the Polish 
Government. Appropriate forms for the filing 
of such claims should be secured from the War 
Losses Department, Central Office of War Repa- 
rations Office, ulica Marszalkowska 8, Warsaw. 

Claims should be presented by a resident of 
Poland holding a power of attorney or they may 
be forwarded to the American Embassy, Warsaw, 
for further transmission to the Central Office of 
the War Reparations Office. Although the period 
for presenting claims for citizens of Poland has 
elapsed, the War Reparations Office has agreed to 
accept war damage claims by foreigners without 
time limit. 

According to the latest information the Polish 
Government has not as yet begun the payment of 
compensation to Polish citizens; however, the 
Polish Foreign Office has advised that when Polish 
citizens are given compensation for war damages, 
American and other Allied nationals may expect 
to receive like treatment. 


The Netherlands 
[Released to the press June 10] 

The Department of State has been advised that 
the Netherlands Government is accepting claims 
from United States citizens for damage caused to 
their property, real or personal, in the Nether- 
lands arising from the war. The Netherlands 
Commission for War Damages, which is the agency 
of the Netherlands Government having jurisdic- 
tion of the matter, is reported to have received 
claims from United Stafes citizens totaling 2,855,- 
282 guilders. It has been estimated that the final 
figure will be 25 percent higher. 

At present, no provision exists for the payment 
of claims of United States citizens, but it is recom- 
mended that United States citizens file their claims 
so that they may be of record. Persons interested 
in making claims should contact the Netherlands 
Commission for War Damages, Staadhouderslaan 
130, The Hague, or the Office of the Netherlands 
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Financial Counselor, 25 Broadway, New York 


City. 


Denmark Releases Assets of 
American Nationals 


[Released to the press June 14] 

All assets in Denmark belonging to United 
States nationals will be released from controls 
imposed during the German occupation of Den- 
mark according to information received by the 
Department of State. 

An order of December 27, 1940 issued by the 
Danish Ministry of Commerce provided for the 
registration of all assets located in Denmark which 
were foreign-owned on or after April 9, 1940. 
Furthermore, disposition of such assets outside the 
scope of normal administration or beyond the re- 
quirements for the upkeep of a household were 
forbidden save by special authorization of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 

Another order of March 20, 1941 provided for 
the appointment of trustees for foreign assets reg- 
istered under the order of December 27, 1940, re- 
ferred to above. ‘These trustees were acting under 
the supervision of the Probate Division of the 
Copenhagen Maritime and Commercial Tribunal. 

The above orders will now be repealed so far as 
they cover assets belonging to physical or juridical 
persons or companies domiciled in or carrying on 
business in the United States of America at any 
time after April 9, 1940, as well as assets belong- 
ing to United States citizens domiciled in Den- 
mark. Trustees appointed for American assets 
will contact the owner of assets under such trustee- 
ship with a view to the liquidation of the trustee- 
ship. 

Through these measures American assets will 
be exempted from the regulations resulting from 
the German occupation of Denmark. Henceforth, 
only certain general exchange controls will apply. 
These do not have particular regard to American 
assets, but apply universally to both Danish and 
foreign nationals. Since the liberation of Den- 
mark, these controls have been relaxed on several 
points, and it is the intention of the Danish Gov- 
ernment to pursue the policy of liberalizing the 
administration of the exchange control restrictions 
to the fullest extent that the Danish foreign ex- 
change position will permit. 
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American Aid to India in 
World Food Crisis 

{Released to the press June 15] 
Text of letter sent to Pearl S. Buck, Chairman, 
India Famine Emergency Committee, by Harold 
B. Minor, Chief, Division of Middle Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State 

June 13, 1946 

My Dear Mrs. Buck: 

I refer to the full-page advertisement that has 
recently appeared in a Washington newspaper 
under the name of the India Famine Emergency 
Committee. 

You may be sure that the Department fully 
shares the concern of your committee over the 
critical food situation in India. As the President 
stated in a recent communication to the Viceroy 
of India, “the gravity of the food shortage in India 
is thoroughly recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment and is receiving the fullest and most sym- 
pathetic consideration on the highest levels of the 
Government.” 

There appears to be a- popular misconception, 
both here and in India, regarding American aid to 
India in the matter of food grains. The fact is 
that since the first intimation of serious food short- 
ages in India reached this country, in the early part 
of 1946, the United States has been shipping in- 
creasingly larger quantities of grain to India. It 
will be recalled that the full extent of India’s needs 
was not known until a relatively late date after 
comprehensive food programs, involving the ship- 
ment of American grain to other countries in 
desperate need, had been more fully formulated. 

Despite these difficulties, this country has been 
able to make a substantial contribution toward the 
prevention of famine in India. I am enclosing for 
the information of the India Famine Emergency 
Committee a recent Department of State press re- 
lease * clarifying the American position on the In- 
dian food problem. Although strikes and floods 
prevented full implementation of the May pro- 
gram, it is expected that in addition to the quan- 
tities cited in the press release, a further 85,000 
tons of American grain can be shipped to India 
in June. In the absence of unpredictable transpor- 
tation and other difficulties it is also confidently 


* Department of State press release 354, not printed. 
* S. Exec. B, 79th Cong. 
* Treaty Series 990. 
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hoped that even larger shipments can be made to 
India from this country in July. 

Your attention is particularly invited to the see- 
ond paragraph of the press release from which 
it is made clear that the Combined Food Board 
did not recommend the allocation to India of 
1,400,000 tons of wheat referred to in your adver- 
tisement. 

For several months representatives of India 
have taken an active part in the deliberation of 
the Rice and Cereals Committees of the Combined 
Food Board. <As you are doubtless aware, it is 
expected that the Board will shortly be replaced 
by an International Food Council of which India 
will be a full-fledged member. 

But American aid to India cannot be measured 
solely in terms of grain shipments from this coun- 
try. In working out over-all shipping programs 
on a global basis in cooperation with other govern- 
ments, the United States has enabled those coun- 
tries to give more assistance to India than would 
otherwise have been possible. Furthermore, sub- 
stantial quantities of American canned and pow- 
dered milk have also been allocated for shipment 
to India in recent months, and plans are under 
way to send India large amounts of dehydrated 
vegetables from American stocks. Recognition 
was also given to India’s food problem by Mr. 
Hoover’s recent visit to India, and many of his 
recommendations are being implemented by the 
Government of India, 

I believe the foregoing facts indicate clearly that 
India’s need has been recognized by this Govern- 
ment and that it is taking steps on many fronts 
to help meet this need. 


Sincerely yours, 


Haroitp B. Minor 


1945 Sugar Protocol 
Proclaimed 


On June 10 the President proclaimed the proto- 
col of August 31, 1945? prolonging for a further 
period of one year after August 31, 1945 the inter- 
national agreement regarding the regulation of 
production and marketing of sugar which was 
signed originally at London May 6, 1937, as re- 
newed. The 1945 protocol was ratified by the 
President on May 1, 1946 and the instrument of 
ratification deposited in the archives of the British 
Government on May 27, 1946. 
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Transmittal to the Senate of Protocol 
Prolonging 1944 Sanitary Convention 





Tue Wurre Hous, May 29, 1946. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a 
certified copy of each of the following two proto- 
cols: 

(1) Protocol to prolong the International Sani- 
tary Convention, 1944, modifying the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention of June 21, 1926; 

(2) Protocol to prolong the International Sani- 
tary Convention for Aerial Navigation, 1944, 
modifying the International Sanitary Convention 
for Aerial Navigation of April 12, 1933. 

These protocols were open for signature at 
Washington from April 23, 1946, to May 1, 1946, 
and were signed on behalf of the United States of 
America on April 30, 1946, with the reservation, 
“Subject to ratification.” 

I transmit also for the information of the Senate 
a report regarding the two protocols made to me 
by the Secretary of State, and an accompanying 
memorandum. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue Wuire Hovse, May 29, 1946. 

(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secretary of 
State. 2. Certified copy of the protocol to pro- 
long the International Sanitary Convention, 1944. 
3. Certified copy of the protocol to prolong the 
International Sanitary Convention for Aerial Nav- 
igation, 1944. 4. Memorandum setting forth the 
reservations with which Australia acceded to the 
1944 Sanitary Conventions. ) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 28, 1946. 

The Presipent: The undersigned, the Secretary 
of State, has the honor to lay before the President, 
with a view to their transmission to the Senate to 
receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a 
certified copy of each of the following two proto- 
cols: 


(1) Protocol to prolong the International Sani- 


tary Convention, 1944 modifying the International 
Sanitary Convention of June 21, 1926; 

(2) Protocol to prolong the International Sani- 
tary Convention for Aerial Navigation, 1944, 
modifying the International Sanitary Convention 
for Aerial Navigation of April 12, 1933. 

These protocols were open for signature in the 
English and French languages at Washington from 
April 23, 1946, to May 1, 1946. Both protocols 
were signed on behalf of New Zealand on April 25, 
1946; on behalf of Belgium on April 24, 1946; on 
behalf of Canada on April 25, 1946; on behalf of 
Nicaragua on April 26, 1946; on behalf of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on April 29, 1946; and on behalf of the 
United States of America, Australia, China, 
Ecuador, France, Greece, Haiti, and Luxembourg 
on April 30, 1946. 

Reservations requiring ratification of each of the 
two protocols were made on behalf of the United 
States of America, Belgium, and Ecuador. Both 
protocols were signed on behalf of Australia, 
“Subject to the reservations with which Australia 
acceded to the 1944 convention to which this Proto- 
col relates.” Those reservations are set forth in a 
memorandum which accompanies this report. 

Each of the protocols remains open for accession 
by any government which is a party to the 1944 
Convention to which it relates and is not a signa- 
tory to that protocol. 

The purpose of the protocols is to continue in 
force the International Sanitary Convention, 
1944, Modifying the International Sanitary Con- 
vention of June 21, 1926, and the International 
Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation, 1944, 
Modifying the International Sanitary Conven- 
tion for Aerial Navigation of April 12, 1933. 
These conventions came into force on January 15, 
1945, and, by their terms, will expire on July 15, 
1946. Information on their background and pur- 
poses is set forth in detail in the report of March 
10, 1945, by the Acting Secretary of State to the 


1S. Exec. D and E, 79th Cong. 
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President (Senate Executive B and C, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, First Session.). 

Advice and consent to ratification of the 1944 
Conventions was given by the Senate on May 21, 
1945. The Conventions were ratified by the 
President of the United States on May 29, 1945, 
and the instruments of ratification by the United 
States deposited on May 29, 1945. 

The protocols will continue the 1944 Conven- 
tions without modification except for the limita- 
tion provided for in Article II of both protocols. 
Particular attention is invited to the fact that the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration (UNRRA) will continue to perform the 
duties and functions assigned to it by the 1944 
Conventions, but only until such time as a new 
international health organization is established. 
In the event a new international health organiza- 
tion has not been formed, or, having been formed, 
is unable to perform the above duties and funce- 
tions by the date UNRRA terminates its activities, 
the duties and functions are to be entrusted to the 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique. 

Unless the 1944 Conventions are prolonged, con- 
certed action on an international scale against 
epidemic diseases after July 15, 1946, will again 
be based upon the three older conventions relating 
to quarantine and the exchange of epidemiological 
information; namely, the International Sanitary 
Convention of June 21, 1926, the International 
Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation of 
April 12, 1933, and the Pan American Sanitary 
Convention of November 14, 1924. 

The technical provisions of the first two of these 
three conventions are obsolete in many respects, 
and the third convention is restricted in its appli- 
cation to the American Republics. It is consid- 
ered essential, therefore, to continue in force the 
technical provisions of the 1944 Conventions 
which supplement those of the 1926 and 1933 con- 
ventions. It is desirable to continue in force, also, 
the provisions of the 1944 Conventions which re- 
quire notification of epidemic diseases which are 
not covered by the earlier conventions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James F. Byrnes. 
The Present, 
The White House 


*The English text of the protocol appeared in the 
BULLETIN Of May 19, 1946, p. 869. 
* Not printed. 
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(Enclosures: 1. Certified copy of the protocol 
to prolong the International Sanitary Conven- 
tion, 1944.°. 2. Certified copy of the protocol to 
prolong the International Sanitary Convention 
for Aerial Navigation, 1944.5 3. Memorandum 
setting forth the reservations with which Australia 
acceded to the 1944 Sanitary Conventions.’) 


Accommodation of American 
Businessmen in Paris 
[Released to the press June 13] 

The Hotel California in Paris will continue for 
the present to accommodate American business- 
men recommended by the American Embassy in 
Paris. Earlier reports from Paris stated that 
the restaurant would close on May 15 owing to 
the termination of Army commissary facilities, 
and that the hotel would no longer be available 
exclusively for Americans. Arrangements have 
since been made by the Embassy with the French 
Tourist Bureau, however, to obtain enough food 
to keep the hotel’s restaurant operating, and the 
management of the hotel is continuing to reserve 
its rooms for American businessmen. 

The American Embassy in Paris is receiving the 
full cooperation of the hotel management and the 
French Tourist Bureau. Current arrangements, 
however, are only provisional, as French authori- 
ties are working on a plan designed to provide 
adequate, reasonably priced meals to all foreign 
travelers. 

It will be recalled that the Department of State 
some time ago arranged for the Hotel California 
to be operated under the sponsorship of the Em- 
bassy as a part of the assistance it is rendering to 
American businessmen who are reestablishing 
international private trade. Owing to the de- 
mand for accommodations, it was necessary to 
put a limit of three weeks on the visit of any 
businessman. The present crowded state of the 
hotel may make it necessary to limit each stay to 
two weeks if the demand for rooms increases. No 
reservations are made on this side of the ocean, 
but American businessmen arriving in Paris may 
obtain accommodations, if available, by apply- 
ing to the Visitor’s Bureau of the American Em- 
bassy. 
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Supplementary Protocol to Income-Tax Convention 


With Great Britain 





[Released to the press by the White House June 11] 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a supplementary protocol, signed at Washington 
on June 6, 1946, modifying in certain respects the 
convention between the United States of Americ: 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income which was signed at 
Washington on April 16, 1945. 

I also transmit herewith, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Secretary of State 
with respect to the protocol. 

Harry 8S. Truman 

THe Wurre Houser, 

June 11, 1946. 


Report of the Secretary of State to the 

President * 

June 10, 1946. 
The PresiDENT, 
The White THouse: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President, with a view to 
its transmission to the Senate to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to ratification, if his 
judgment approve thereof, a supplementary proto- 
col, signed at Washington on June 6, 1946, modify- 
ing in certain respects the convention between the 
United States of America and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
comes which was signed at Washington April 16, 
1945, 

The convention was submitted by the President 
to the Senate with a message of April 24, 1945, 
and was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations (Executive D, 79th Cong., 1st sess.). 

By its report of May 10, 1946 (Senate Executive 
Report No. 4, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) , the Committee 
on Foreign Relations reported the convention fa- 
vorably to the Senate without amendment and 
recommended that advice and consent be given to 


its ratification. However, in that report reference 
was made to hearings which were held before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in the course of which hearings interested 
persons were heard with respect to certain objec- 
tions which had been raised in regard to paragraph 
(3) of article XI of the convention. The full com- 
mittee concurred in the recommendations of the 
subcommittee “(a) that the convention be ratified 
without amendment; (4) that the objections taken 
to the presence in the convention of paragraph (3) 
of article XI are sound; and (¢) that appropriate 
steps be taken, after ratification, looking to strik- 
ing such paragraph from the convention.” 

Article XI of the convention contains three par- 
agraphs, under the first two of which a reciprocal 
exemption is accorded by each of the contracting 
countries, upon certain conditions, with respect to 
compensation for personal services performed 
within such country by a resident of the other 
country. Paragraph (3) of article XI specifically 
excludes public entertainers from the benefits of 
such exemption, the paragraph reading as follows: 

(3) The provisions of this article shall not apply to the 
compensation, profits, emoluments or other remuneration 
of public entertainers such as stage, motion picture, or 
radio artists, musicians, and athletes. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations reached the conclusion that a substantial 
basis existed for the view that paragraph (3) of 
article XI is open to the objection that it is dis- 
criminatory. However, upon receiving assurances 
that appropriate steps would be taken with a view 
to eliminating the provision of that paragraph 
from the convention, the subcommittee proceeded 
to recommend approval of the convention without 
amendment, at the same time recommending that 
“appropriate steps be taken, after ratification, 
looking to striking such paragraph from the 
convention.” 

On June 1, 1946, the Senate gave its advice and 
consent to the ratification of the convention, with- 
out amendment. 


1S. Exec. F, 79th Cong. Approved by the Senate on June 
19, 1946. 
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Without awaiting ratification of the convention, 
the plenipotentiaries of the two Governments have 
concluded and signed the supplementary protocol, 
enclosed herewith. The protocol provides in arti- 
cle I that paragraph (3) of article XI of the con- 
vention “shall be deemed to be deleted and of no 
effect.” Article II of the protocol provides that 
the protocol shall be regarded as an integral part 
of the convention and shall be ratified, the in- 
struments of ratification to be exchanged at 
Washington. 

It is believed that, by submitting the protocol 
to the Senate at this time, action may be facilitated 
with a view to bringing the convention into force 
without the provisions to which objection has been 
raised. It is hoped that the convention, together 
with the protocol, may be brought into force as 
soon as possible in order that the impediment to 
international trade which results from the double 
taxation of incomes may be removed as between 
the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JAMES I, Byrnes. 

(Enclosure: Protocol of June 6, 1946, modifying the con- 


vention of April 16, 1945, relating to taxes on income, be- 
tween the United States and the United Kingdom. ) 


PROTOCOL 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 

Desiring to conclude a supplementary Protocol 
modifying in certain respects the Convention for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come which was signed at Washington on April 
16, 1945, 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

Paragraph (3) of Article XI of the Convention 
of April 16, 1945, for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income shall be deemed to be 
deleted and of no effect. 


Arrticce IT 
This Protocol, which shall be regarded as an 
integral part of the said Convention, shall be rati- 


fied and the instruments of ratification thereof 
shall be exchanged at Washington. 
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In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipoten- 
tiaries, being authorized thereto by their respective 
Governments, have signed this Protocol and have 
affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this sixth day 
of June 1946. 
For tHe GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATEs oF 

AMERICA: 

James IF’, Byrnes, 

Secretary of State 
of the United States of America. 

For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Untrep Kinapom or 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN [RELAND: 
Joun BaLrour, 
His Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 

and Minister Plenipotentiary in Washington. 


Air-Tran sport Agreement 


With Egypt 


The Department of State on June 15 released 
to the press the text of the air-transport agreement 
concluded between the Governments of the United 
States and Egypt. The text of the agreement 
follows substantially that of the air-transport 
agreement between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, as printed in the Butierry of 
April 7, 1946, with the exception of that section 
of the annex which provides for the air routes 
as follows: 

A. Airlines of the United States authorized un- 
der the present agreement are accorded rights of 
transit and non-traflic stop in Egyptian territory, 
as well as the right to pick up and discharge inter- 
national traffic in passengers, cargo, and mail, at 
Cairo, on the following routes, in both diree- 
tions :— 

United States to Egypt and thence to Pales- 
tine (Lydda), Iraq (Basra), and Saudi 
Arabia (Dhahran), India, and beyond, via: 
(a) Treland, France, Switzerland, Italy and 
Greece; (4) Portugal, Spain, Italy and 
Greece; (c¢) Portugal, Spain, and North 
African points. 

B. Airlines of Egypt authorized under present 
agreement are accorded rights of transit and non- 
traffic stop in United States territory as well as 
right to pick up and discharge international traffic 
in passengers, cargo, and mail in the United States 
on a route or routes to be determined at a later 
date from Egypt via intermediate points to the 
United States, in both directions. 
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Cabinet Committee on Palestine and Related Problems 





STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
[Released to the press by the White House June 11] 

In view of the urgency of various problems 
relating to the displaced Jews in Europe and Pales- 
tine, | am appointing under the chairmanship of 
the Secretary of State a Cabinet Committee on 
Palestine and Related Problems, composed of the 
Secretaries of State, War and Treasury. The 
Committee will be charged with assisting me in 
formulating and implementing such policy with 
regard to Palestine and related problems as may 
be adopted by this Government. An Executive 
order will be issued outlining the functions and 
authority of the Committee in further detail. 

The Committee will be authorized to negotiate 
with the British Government and with other for- 
eign governments and to maintain contact with 
private organizations relative to the various mat- 
ters arising out of the recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 

It is my earnest hope that the Cabinet Commit- 
tee will be able to undertake its urgent tasks at the 
earliest possible moment. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE 
[Released to the press June 11] 
With reference to the establishment by the 
President of a special Cabinet Committee on Pal- 
estine and Related Problems, I have appointed 
Mr. Henry F, Grady as my alternate on the Com- 
mittee with the personal rank of Ambassador. 
Mr. Grady was recently head of the American 
Section of the Allied Mission to Observe the Elec- 
tions in Greece and had previously served as 
Assistant Secretary of State and on economic 
missions to the Far East and to India. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9735! 
ESTABLISHING A CABINET COMMITTEE ON 
PALESTINE AND RELATED PropLeMs 


[Released to the press by the White House June 11] 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the 

Constitution and the statutes, and as President of 

the United States and Commander in Chief of 

the Army and Navy, it is hereby ordered as 
foll WS: 


1. In view of the urgency of the solution of 
various problems relating to the displaced Jews 
in Europe and to Palestine, there is hereby estab- 
lished under the Chairmanship of the Secretary 
of State, a Cabinet Committee on Palestine and 
Related Problems (hereinafter referred to as the 
Committee) composed of the Secretaries of State, 
War, and the Treasury. The functions and duties 
of the Committee shall be: 

(a) To assist the President in the early con- 
sideration of the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Anglo-American Committee) and 
of the views which may be submitted as a result 
of the consultations thereon, and in the determina- 
tion of the steps to be taken by this Government 
in regard to Palestine and related problems. 

(6) To propose the specific measures considered 
necessary or appropriate effectively to implement 
the decisions made by the President with regard 
to Palestine and related problems. 

(ec) So far as may be permitted by law, to imple- 
ment and coordinate, either directly or through 
the appropriate departments and agencies of the 
United States Government, such policies or pro- 
grams in respect of Palestine and related prob- 
lems as may be approved and authorized by the 
President. 

(d) To perform such other tasks in connection 
with the functions and duties described in sub- 
paragraphs (a), (6), and (¢c) above as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time direct. 

2. Each member of the Committee shall desig- 
nate a fully deputized alternate to act for and in 
his behalf. The alternates thus selected shall func- 
tion as the executive agency of the Committee and 
shall be known as the Board of Alternates, whose 
Chairman shall be the alternate for the Secretary 
of State. The Committee is hereby empowered : 

(a) To fix its rules of conduct and procedures 
and the pattern of its internal organization. 

(6) To employ a Secretariat to be headed by 
a Secretary-General with such deputies and as- 
sistants and such clerical and administrative per- 
sonnel as may be necessary. 





*11 Federal Register 6481. 
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(c) To utilize to the maximum extent possible 
by way of loan or otherwise such personnel, facil- 
ities, and services of the State, War, and Treasury 
Departments as may be necessary or useful to the 
Committee in the accomplishment of its functions 
and duties. 

(d) Subject to subparagraph (c) hereof and 
within the limits of funds which may be made 
available to it, to employ necessary technical per- 
sonnel, consultants, or advisers without regard to 
the civil service laws and regulations, and to make 
provision for such supplies, facilities, and services 
as may be necessary fully to discharge the Com- 
mittee’s responsibilities. 

(e) Whenever necessary, to call upon the heads 
of other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment to supply experts or technical advisers to the 
extent available to assist the Committee or its 
staff in connection with its objectives. 


3. In the formulation of its policy recommenda- 
tions as provided in paragraph 1 hereof and in the 
implementation of any policies and programs 
approved by the President, the Committee shall 
be empowered : 
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(a) To negotiate and consult, directly or 
through its representatives, with accredited repre- 
sentatives and agencies of other governments, with 
public or private international bodies, with States 
and municipalities and private and quasi-public 
organizations in the United States or abroad. 

(6) Upon the written request of the Chairman, 
or his alternate, to procure from all departments 
and agencies of the Government such records and 
documents in their possession as may be necessary, 
relevant, or useful to the Committee in the ac- 
complishment of its objectives hereunder. 

4. In carrying out its functions and duties, and 
within the limits of available funds, the members 
of the Committee and its personnel are authorized 
to engage in the necessary domestic and foreign 
travel. When permitted by law and otherwise 
practicable, the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall provide appropriate travel 
assistance, including the furnishing of  avail- 
able Government-owned transportation and other 
facilities. 

Tue Wuire House, 

June 11, 1946. 


Harry 8S. Truman 





JAPANESE ELECTIONS—Continued from page 1073. 


limit its scope and tempo, while the Socialists and 
Communists would move more rapidly toward 
fundamental reforms. Seen in this light the elec- 
tion represents a victory, possibly temporary, for 
the more conservative forces in Japanese civilian 
life. 

Commenting on this phenomenon the moderate 
Nippon Times observed on 16 April: “Of course 
there was no overwhelming victory for the revo- 
lutionary forces of democracy; of course the rem- 
nants of the old conservative forces managed to 
But considering the tre- 
mendous power which the old entrenched interests 
used to exercise until so recently and the short pe- 
riod of time in which the new forces of reform 
have had to spread their influence, the outcome of 
the election must be considered little short of as- 
tounding. . . . The really significant fact is 
the vigorous growth in the power of the liberal 
elements like the Social Democratic Party. . . . 
There is no question that the old order is doomed, 
and that the new liberal movement, though not 
yet in full tide, is sweeping on toward unprece- 
dented levels.” The Japanese press in general 


retain their advantage. 


tends to regard the election of 10 April as the first 
stage in a continuing process. 

33. Japanese politics is still in a state of flux. 
The multiplicity of parties and candidates reflects 
the confusion of a transitional period. During 
the war all political activity was strictly regi- 
mented by the Government. Now the lid is off 
and the political pot is boiling furiously. The 
issues which will dominate Japanese political life 
in the coming years have not yet been clearly de- 
fined, nor have party lines been finally drawn. 
Because of the fluidity of the political situation 
the possibility of another election at a relatively 
arly date has been suggested by several news- 
papers. 

34. Japan’s first post-war election was a valu- 
able lesson in the mechanics and the meaning of 
democratic government—a lesson which cannot be 
learned from textbooks but only by the accumula- 
tion of experience. The response of the electorate 
gave encouraging promise for the future. Japan 
has taken the first step on the road toward the 
eventual creation of responsible popular govern- 
ment. 
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Lend-Lease Operations: 
Twenty-Second Report 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF 
TRANSMITTAL 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 

I am transmitting herewith the twenty-second 
report of operations under the Lend-Lease Act. 

This report contains an explanation of the lend- 
lease settlement reached with the United Kingdom 
on December 6, 1945, and includes the specific 
agreements of March 27, 1946, between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. I am convinced 
that this settlement, which is in accordance with 
the aims of Article VII of the Master Lend-Lease 
Agreement between the two Governments, serves 
the best interests of the United States and, at the 
same time, will “promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations” between the two countries. 

This report also discusses the continuation of 
lend-lease aid to China, which has been necessary 
to enable that country to take over the areas under 
Japanese occupation, and information on the total 
amount of lend-lease aid rendered. 

Operations under the Lend-Lease Act which re- 
main to be completed, in addition to accounting and 
reporting activities, include the delivery of the 
small quantity of supplies still in the lend-lease 
“pipe-lines”, for which the foreign governments 
have agreed to pay on varying terms, and negotia- 
tion of final settlements. Deliveries of “pipe-line” 
supplies are being made as rapidly as circumstances 
permit. As of this date final lend-lease settlements 
have been negotiated with the United Kingdom, 
Turkey, India, France and Australia. Negotia- 
tions with other countries are being carried on and 
will be completed as early as possible. Terms of 
these settlements will be discussed in future reports. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue Wuire House, 

June 14, 1946. 


Hungarian Prime Minister 
Visits U.S. 
[Released to the press June 11] 
Ferenc Nagy, Prime Minister of Hungary, 
Mathias Rakosi, Deputy Prime Minister, John 
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GyOngy6ési, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Stephen Riesz, Minister of Justice, will arrive in 
Washington June 11 as guests of the Government 
and will remain in Washington four or five days. 

During their stay, they will be at the Blair 
House and a reception will be given in their honor 
by the Minister of Hungary on Wednesday, June 
12, at the Hungarian Legation. A dinner will be 
given in their honor by the Acting Secretary of 
State the evening of Thursday, June 15, at the 
Blair-Lee House. 

It is also expected that Their Excellencies will 
make visits to Mount Vernon, Arlington, and 
the Capitol. 


Guatemalan Political 
Economist Visits U.S. 


Dr. Gustavo Mirén, Dean of the Faculty of Eco- 
nomics of the University of San Carlos, Guate- 
mala, is visiting the United States at the invitation 
of the Department of State. He will visit depart- 
ments of economics and schools of business admin- 
istration in American universities and acquaint 
himself with their methods and organization. 

The Guatemalan Government in its budget for 
1946-47 has set aside an appropriation to send five 
students to the United States to study business 
organization and fiscal and budget policies. Three 
of these students will be from the School of Eco- 
nomics and two will be government employees. 

Dr. Mirén will remain in the United States for 


two months. 


Application Date for Chinese 
Student Applications 


[Released to the press June 14} 

The Department of State announces that the 

deadline for the receipt of applications for travel 

grants to Chinese students appointed to research 

and teaching posts in higher educational institu- 

tions in China, announced on May 31, 1946, has 
been extended from June 12 until July 15, 1946. 
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Continuation of Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation 


With American Republics 


[Released to the press June 10] 

A survey mission consisting of three United 
States Government officials has recently returned 
from six of the American republics and has re- 
ported that those countries are anxious to continue 
the program of cooperation in scientific and cul- 
tural matters. This program, conducted by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, began as an outgrowth of 
the good-neighbor policy and was increased during 
the war years. Members of the mission were Ray- 
mund L. Zwemer, Executive Director of the Com- 
mittee ; Olcott H. Deming, Planning Officer for the 
Committee; and Edgar B. Brossard, Member, 
United States Tariff Commission. The group 
surveyed various projects in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Colombia, Peru, Brazil, and Cuba, which have 
received a proportion of their funds and personnel 
from this Government. 

The mission reports an increasing interest in 
the program on the part of officials and people of 
the countries visited. The officially conducted 
cooperative interchange, which has developed over 
the past eight years, was warmly commended in 
all quarters as one of the most effective means of 
cementing hemispheric solidarity. It was found 
that nationals of the various countries are partici- 
pating more and more in the actual operations. 
The projects embrace a wide variety of undertak- 
ings ranging from the development of comple- 
mentary agricultural products and the making of 
tidal observations, through various categories of 
personnel exchanges and the interchange of books 
and publications. Cultural centers maintained 
and operated jointly by the nationals of the United 
States and the American republics are included in 
this program. 
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Visit of Chinese Scientist 


Dr. Hou Pao-chang, distinguished Chinese sci- 
entist and Acting Dean, Cheeloo University Med- 
ical School, invited to the United States for a 
year’s stay under the Department’s cultural-coop- 
eration program, arrived in San Francisco on May 
7. Before coming to Washington he visited the 
medical departments of the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Southern California, and Utah. 

While in the United States Dr. Hou plans to ob- 
serve the most recent work in his field at the medi- 
cal departments of American educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, and research organizations. 


Political Scientist 
To Visit China 


Nathaniel Peffer, professor of international re- 
lations, Columbia University, will go to China as 
a visiting professor under the State Department’s 
cultural-cooperation program, at the request of the 
Chinese Ministry of Education, to lecture on in- 
ternational relations in Chinese colleges and 
universities. 

Professor Peffer will leave for China about the 
middle of June and will remain six months. 


Visit of Chinese Geographer 


Dr. Liu En-lan, professor of geography and 
head of the geography department of Ginling 
College, Nanking, China, will arrive in this coun- 
try in June for a year’s stay under the State De- 
partment’s cultural-cooperation program. 

Dr. Liu attended Clark University, where she 
received her M.A. degree, and later obtained a 
Ph.D. from Oxford. She is a specialist in the 
geography of Western Szechwan and in the 
ethnology of the border tribes. 
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Office of Under Secretary of 


State for Economic Affairs’ 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6646) to establish the 
Office of Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, having considered the same, report favor- 
ably and unanimously thereon with an amendment 
and recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In line 4, strike out the words “beginning imme- 
diately” and insert in lieu thereof “following the 
enactment and approval of this legislation by the 
President”. 

This amendment was made solely for the pur- 
pose of making more precise the date upon which 
the authority for the Office of Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs will expire. 


PuRPOsE 


The Secretary of State appeared before the com- 
mittee and discussed the greatly increased number 
of responsibilities which had been given to the 
Department of State since the end of the war. To 
a large extent these responsibilities have related to 
foreign economic affairs and have been added to 
the already numerous functions with which the 
present Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs has been charged. These new responsibili- 
ties include the settlement of the lend-lease ac- 
counts with foreign governments, the disposal of 
surplus property abroad, the settlement of numer- 
ous claims between the United States and other 
countries, credits to foreign governments and our 
economic policy with respect to Germany and 
Japan. In addition, the United Nations has been 
created, and the Economic and Social Council is 
in operation; the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration have been es- 
tablished, and in the fields of aviation, shipping 


and telecommunications additional discussions are 
in prospect. This Government has also published 
proposals for an international conference on trade 
and employment. 

All of these activities acquired new importance 
when the fighting stopped and we were free to 
turn to the building of a lasting peace. With all 
of them the present Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs has a close association and 
attendant heavy responsibilities. 

INCREASED ADMINISTRATIVE ErricreENcy 

During the next 2 years, the duties now per- 
formed by the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs will be of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the conduct of our foreign relations, and 
those duties will require the most thoughtful atten- 
tion to the problems which confront us and the 
most careful search for appropriate solutions. 
The scope of the work requires the complete atten- 
tion of more than one principal officer of the De- 
partment. And quite apart from the fact that the 
task is beyond the capacity or endurance of any 
single individual, it will be most helpful in the 
conduct of international discussions and negoti- 
ations if the principal officer of the Department 
of State concerned with economic affairs has a rank 
commensurate with his duties. 

With the creation of this office, the functions and 
duties now assigned to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs can be shared with the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
In this way it will be possible during the next 2 
years to secure adequate and full consideration of 
the serious problems with which the Department 
of State will be faced. The term of the Office of 
the Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
has been limited to 2 years because it is apparent 
that during that period the Secretary of State will 
require the assistance of an officer of this rank. 
It is not now contemplated that the office would 
be established on a permanent basis and its creation 
should not be considered a precedent for the estab- 


7H. Rept. 2249, 79th Cong. 
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lishment of a similar office in any other depart- 
ment. A number of the temporary war agencies 
have been transferred to the Department of State 
which makes the need for the proposed legislation 
unique, 

The recommendation for the establishment in 
the Department of State of the office proposed in 
the resolution was first made in the Eighth Report 
of the Special Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning of the House of Representa- 
tives. A subcommittee of this special committee 
had traveled extensively abroad and had devoted 
special consideration to our foreign economic pro- 
gram. It was the conclusion of that committee 
that an Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs was necessary if the numerous and difficult 
problems involved were to be properly handled. 

CoNnCLUSION 

With our allies, we have successfully waged a 
great war, and we must devote our best efforts to 
the creation of a secure and lasting peace. If we 
are to succeed in this task, the conduct of our for- 
eign relations must be efficient and capable. Unless 
the Secretary of State is authorized to have the 
assistants he believes are reasonably necessary it 
will be impossible for him to adequately represent 
this Government in its dealings with other coun- 
tries. The establishment of the Office of Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs will serve 
to focus the attention on our foreign economic pro- 
gram which it deserves and will provide the as- 
sistance which is necessary if the problems involved 
are to receive the care and vigorous analysis which 
they require. 


Organization of the Office 
of Transport and 
Communications Policy 


[Released to the press June 11] 

Effective June 1, 1946, the State Department’s 
Office of Transport and Communications Policy, 
which comprises the Aviation, Shipping, and Tele- 
communications Divisions, has realigned its organ- 
izational structure to carry out more effectively the 
responsibility for the initiation and coordination 
of policy and action concerning the international 


* Not printed. 
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aspects of transport and communications within 
the jurisdiction of the Department of State. 

The Aviation Division will consist of the Air 
Transport Section, Facilities Section, and Tech- 
nical Assistance Section. 

The Shipping Division will consist of the Traffic 
Section, Shipping Law and Treaties Section, In- 
land Transportation Section, and Seamen’s A ffairs 
Section. 

The Telecommunications Division will be com- 
prised of the Telecommunications Law and Agree- 
ments Section, the Communications Section, and 
the Technical Plans Section. 

In addition, each of these Divisions will be su- 
pervised by the Chief of the Division with the 
necessary advisers and a Planning and Coordina- 
tion Section. 

An organizational chart of the Office is attached.’ 


Departmental Regulations 


118.11 Division of International Organization Affairs 
(OA): (Effective 2-21-46) 


I Functions. OA is given responsibility for the per- 
formance, in behalf of the Secretary, and in collaboration 
with the Division of Protocol (PR), of the Department’s 
responsibilities under the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. (See DR 240.1 for a statement of the 
general provisions of the Act and OA’s responsibilities 
thereunder. ) 


121.4 Division of Central 
4—1-46) 


Services (CS): (Effective 


I FUNCTIONS OF THE Division. CS of the Office of 
Departmental Administration (ODA) shall be responsible 
for advising and assisting the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration with respect to all phases of central serv- 
ices for the Department; and for the operation of pro- 
grams with respect to procurement, transportation, space 
management and planning, and general services including 
a verbatim and summary-reporting service, telephone 
operations, vehicle control, and mechanical services. 


II FUNCTIONS OF THE STAFF AND SECTIONS. 

A Office of the Chief. Responsible to the Director 
of ODA for directing the performance of the functions of 
the Division. 

B Assistant Chief of the Division. Responsible to 
the Chief of the Division for assistance in the administra- 
tion of the Division and acts for the Chief of the Division 
in his absence. 

C Procurement Section. Responsible for the admin- 
istration of a complete procurement program for the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service, including: 


1 Procurement of all items necessary for the opera- 
tion of the Department; formulation of procurement 
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policies governing expenditures for the Department ; 
and, in collaboration with the Divisions of Foreign 
Service Administration (FA) and Foreign Buildings 
Operations (FBO), formulation of procurement policies 
governing expenditures from Foreign Service funds, 
consistent with existing regulations, 

2 Establishment and maintenance of standard 
specifications for office supplies, equipment, and ma- 
terials for the Department, and collaboration with the 
Office of Foreign Service (OFS) in the establishment 
of similar standards for the Foreign Service. 

3 Maintenance of property accountability and 
inventory control of all property used in the Depart- 
ment in accordance with existing regulations. 


4 Procurement of all printing and binding used 
for administrative purposes. 
5 Establishment, operation, and maintenance of a 


complete reproduction service for the Department, in- 

cluding off-set, mimeographic, hectographic, photostatie, 

photographic, and microfilm processes; and the design 
and composition of all forms, form letters, and so forth, 
used in the Department. 

6 Establishment and maintenance of a system of 
document distribution except publications and processed 
material, circular instructions, circular airgrams, and 
circular telegrams to the establishments in the field. 

D International Transportation and Commercial 
Priorities Section. Responsible for the administration 
of a complete program governing the transportation of all 
civilian passengers or cargoes on planes operated by the 
Air Transport Command of the Army, and the Navy Air 
Transport Services, including the allocation of priorities, 
and the determination that the travel is of such importance 
as to justify air travel, in accordance with existing 
regulations. 

1 Authorization of all international and domestic 
travel of personnel for the Department and the Foreign 
Service, arrange for such travel, determine allowable 
items which may be shipped at Government expense, 
and arrange such travel and shipments, including esti- 
mates of cost. 

E Space Management and Planning Section. Re- 
sponsible for the administration of a complete space- 
management planning program, including: 

1 Procurement, or arrangement for the procure- 
ment, of all space needed for the Department within 
the continental limits of the United States. 

2 Final authority to allocate space. 

3 Maintenance of a scientific space lay-out sery- 
ice to assure maximum efficient utilization of all space 
allocated between all components of the Department. 

a Determination of policy for the Department re- 
garding the maintenance, repair, and alteration of 
buildings and fixtures, as well as all other matters 
under the jurisdiction of the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration; coordination of that policy with the policy 
of the Public Buildings Administration; and mainte- 
nance of all liaison with that agency. 

K General Services Section. Responsible for the: 


1 Operation of a secretarial and reporting service 
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including verbatim and summary-reporting of confer- 
ences and secretarial services to United States Am- 
bassadors on temporary assignment in Washington, and 
such other services as may be requested. 

2 Procurement of all telephone and other wire 
communications services for the Department, and oper- 
ation of all necessary telephone services and those sery- 
ices incidental thereto, including related policy decisions. 

3 Operation, maintenance, and control of all pas- 

senger cars and trucks for the Department, including 

the determination of policy with respect to the use of 
this equipment. 

4 Furnishing the necessary maintenance and re- 
pair services for all office equipment including the De- 
partment of State code machines. 

5 Establishment and maintenance of a system em- 
bracing all necessary reception services in all buildings 
of the Department within the continental United States. 

6 Determination of the need for, issuance of, and 
maintenance of adequate security equipment based on 
advice and counsel of the Chief Security Officer; and 
maintenance of a system for issuing and controlling 
identification passes to all personnel of the Department 
within the continental limits of the United States. 

7 Furnishing, on request, such services as may 
be in the interest of the United States Government to 
delegations of foreign countries, while in this country, 
when such services are authorized by the Secretary of 
State. 

III ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS. In addition to the fune- 


tions outlined above, the Division shall be responsible for 
providing the following services: 


A Operation of such additional administrative serv- 
ices as may be determined by the Secretary of State. 
B Maintenance of a sufficiently large staff to permit 


the Division to furnish any of its services to any domestic 
or international conference at home or abroad, when called 
upon for such service by the Division of International Con- 
ferences (IC) or the United Nations Organization, without 
interruption of such service to the regular components of 
the Department, 


122.1 Office of the Foreign Service (OFS): (Effective 


5-246) 
I Corps OF FOREIGN SERVICE INSPECTORS. 
A Functions. The functions of the Corps of Foreign 


Service Inspectors are as follows: 


1 To give field personnel a better understanding 
of the organization, functions, plans, and policies of the 
Department and of the means by which the Foreign 
Service can most effectively meet its responsibilities. 

2 To make objective appraisals of the efficiency 
and qualifications of Foreign Service personnel. 

3 To improve office organization and administra- 
tion and to raise the standard of performance through- 
out the Service. 


4 To promote Service morale. 
5 To correct faulty practices. 
6 To provide a personal medium through which 
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field personnel may submit to the Department their 
problems as well as their ideas for the improvement of 
the Service. 

7 To make specific recommendations with respect 
to any Foreign Service matters in which action by the 
Department is considered to be necessary or desirable. 


B Chief, Corps of Foreign Service Inspectors. The 
Chief shall report to and be directly responsible to the 
Director of OFS. His functions are to provide: 


1 Effective direction of the work of Foreign Serv- 
ice Inspectors. 

2 A means for evaluating and having appropriate 
action taken on their reports and recommendations. 

3 Liaison between Foreign Service Inspectors and 
the Department. 


131.24 Motion Picture Section, Division of Commercial 
Policy (CP): (Effective 4-2446) 

I Funcrions. The Motion Picture Section’ is respon- 
sible for the formulation and coordination of policy and 
action in matters pertaining to the international aspects 
of commercial motion pictures and, in this connection, 
shall: 


A Initiate policy and action on matters relating to 
official measures restricting the importation, distribution, 
and exhibition of American films abroad. 

B Serve as a point of contact with federal agencies 
and others concerned with international aspects of com- 
mercial motion pictures. 


183.8 Policy Committee on Arms and Armaments: 
(Effective 5-20-46) 


I Functions. The Policy Committee on Arms and 
Armaments (hereinafter referred to as the Armaments 
Committee) is responsible for the coordination of State 
Department policy with respect to all aspects of arms and 
armaments. 


II Composition. The Armaments Committee consists 
of a Chairman who represents the Secretary of State and 
who is the State Department member of the State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC) on all matters 
of policy dealing with arms and armaments; a representa- 
tive of the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs; a 
representative of the Office of European Affairs (EUR), 
Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs (NEA), Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs (FE), Office of American Republic 
Affairs (ARA), Office of Special Political Affairs (SPA), 
and Office of Controls (CON) ; a Deputy Chairman and an 
Executive Secretary, designated by the Chairman. 


A The Assistant Secretary for Occupied Areas is 
Chairman of the Armaments Committee. 
B The Chairman may invite to the meetings of the 


Armament Committee representatives of Offices who do 
not hold permanent membership thereon when matters of 
special interest to such Offices are being considered by the 
Committee. 





* Transferred from the Telecommunications Division. 
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III RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS, 

A The Chairman shail take the initiative in submit- 
ting to SWNCC, or to any appropriate subcommittee 
thereof, such policy matters with respect to arms and 
armaments as may require concerted study, consideration, 
or action by the State, War, and Navy Departments. No 
policy matters or decisions with respect to arms or arma- 
ments shall be presented in behalf of the State Depart- 
ment to SWNCC except through the Chairman or with his 
concurrence. 

B Each member of the Armaments Committee is 
authorized to bind his Office on any matter coming before 
the Armaments Committee for consideration or action. 


IV PROCEDURES. 

A The Armaments Committee shall hold stated meet- 
ings and a record of its proceedings shall be maintained. 
The Chairman, with the advice and counsel of the mem- 
bership of the Committee shall compile a list of projects 
and studies with respect to arms and armament matters. 
These projects shall be assigned for research, develop- 
ment, and analysis to the membership of the Committee 
as their respective interests may appear. Consideration® 
by the Committee and submission to SWNCC of any such 
projects or studies shall be on the basis of relative urgency, 
as determined by the Chairman. 

B The Chairman of the Armaments Committee shall 
prescribe the rules of conduct of the Committee and the 
time and place of its meetings. All interdepartmental 
liaison by members of the Committee or of its Secretariat 
with respect to arms and armaments matters shall be 
accomplished as the Chairman may determine or with his 
concurrence. 

C The Chairman of the Armaments Committee shall 
place matters on the SWNCC agenda for consideration. 
He shall recommend to the Chairman of SWNCC duly 
qualified candidates to represent the State Department on 
any SWNCC subcommittee appointed to consider any 
matter in respect of arms or armaments, and no one shall 
represent the State Department on any such subcom- 
mittee without the approval of the Chairman, 

D It is expected that the Armaments Committee 
will formulate Departmental policy in matters of arms 
and armaments by unanimous action; however, in the 
event that unanimity cannot be attained, determination 
shall be made by the Chairman. Any such determination 
by the Chairman shall be final unless certified to the 
Secretary’s Staff Committee for review, upon the motion 
of an Assistant Secretary. Such motion shall be made 
in writing on not less than five days’ notice and shall 
state the grounds upon which review is sought. 

E Technical and secretarial facilities shall be pro- 
vided the Committee in the first instance by the Central 
Secretariat of the Executive Staff Committees and shall 
be augmented to such extent as may be necessary by 
contribution of personnel and facilities by the offices par- 
ticipating in the membership of the Committee. Upon 
the request of the Chairman, the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration shall, to the extent necessary, in his opin- 
ion, levy on any Office or Division of the Department for 
such personnel and facilities as the Secretariat may 
require. 
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Training Announcements 


Special Motion-Picture Programs 


In the belief that personnel of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service should be pre- 
eminently well informed, not only about peoples 
and conditions of life in other nations but also 
about the United States of America in all its 
parts and all its activities, the Division of Train- 
ing Services has inaugurated two series of film 
showings directed toward these ends. 

The first series of films, generally entitled 
Other Lands and Peoples, will be shown on Tues- 
day of each week. The second series, to be 
shown on Thursday of each week, is generally 
entitled Know Your America. 

Showing of these films has been scheduled for 
the noon hours in order that personnel may 
attend without loss of time from their work. All 
films will be run twice, at 12 o’clock and at 1 
o'clock, in Room 474, main State Department 
building. Length of showing is approximately 
30 minutes. 

The first film to be shown in the Other Lands 
and Peoples series was “Know Your Ally— 
Britain”, which was produced by the United 
States Army to help American soldiers under- 
stand their British allies. 

The film scheduled for the opening of the sec- 
ond series, Know Your America, is “The United 
States’, produced by the British Army to intro- 
duce Americans to the British. It is a companion 
piece to the United States Army film “Know Your 
Ally—Britain”, presented in the first series. 
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Appointment of Officers 


George F. Luthringer as Director of the Office of Finan- 
cial and Development Policy, effective May 7, 1946. 

Edward R. Gray as Assistant Adviser on European 
Reconstruction and Development, Division of Investment 
and Economie Development, effective May 15, 1946. 

Clifford C. Matlock as Special Assistant, Division of 
Lend-Lease and Surplus War Property Affairs, effective 
May 15, 1946. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite as Special Assistant to the 
Director, Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, 
effective May 21, 1946. 

Thomas C. Mann as Chief, Division of River Plate 
Affairs, effective May 28, 1946. 


Confirmation of Charles Fahy 


On June 13 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Charles Fahy to be legal adviser of the Department of 
State. 


Corrigenda 


In Bu.tietin of May 12, 1946, page 816, second 
column, line 22-23, substitute “Commission of 
Control, for the numbers” for “Commission of 
Control. For the numbers”. 

In Buttetin of June 16, 1946, page 1026, first 
column, second paragraph, for fifth line substitute 
the following: “governmental war expenditures 
and other losses of”. 
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Publications 
of the DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. GC. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


The International Court of Justice. Confer- 
ence Series 84. Pub. 2491. 167 pp. $1. 
A selection of documents from the meeting of the 
United Nations Committee of Jurists and also the 
texts of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and Chapter VII of the Dumbarton 


Oaks Proposals. 


Cultural Centers in the Other American Re- 
publics. Article by Dorothy Greene and Sherly 
G. Esman, Department of State. Pub. 2503. 20 
pp. Free. 
An explanation of the activities and studies in the 
cultural centers established by local groups and U. 8. 


nationals abroad. (Map included.) 


Report to Congress on Foreign Surplus Dis- 
posal. April 1946. Pub. 2518. 54 pp. 
Report of the Department of State, Office of the For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner, on the disposal of 
U.S. surplus property in foreign areas. The appen- 
dixes include texts of Executive orders and legislation 
on surplus property. 


Report of the Allied Mission to Observe the 
Greek Elections. Pub. 2522. 36 pp. Free. 
Report signed on behalf of the three sections of the 
Mission (the United States, British, and French Gov- 
ernments). The appendixes explain the scientific 
sampling method used during the observation period. 
Suggestions as to the Method and Character of 
Representations to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information. Conference Series 86. Pub. 
2534. 5 pp. 
Suggestions offered by the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information on data to be submitted with respect to 
import and export items of trade agreements. 
Diplomatic List, May 1946. Pub. 2527. 
Subscription, $2 a year; single copy 20¢. 
Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 


Washington, with their addresses, prepared by the 
Division of Protocol of the Department of State. 


145 pp. 
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Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. Near 
Eastern Series 2. Pub. 2536. 92 pp. 


_ Report to the Governments of the United States and 

the United Kingdom on (1) conditions in Palestine 
relating to the problem of Jewish immigration and 
the well-being of peoples now living there and (2) the 
position of Jews in Europe. The committee made 
recommendations on the future immigration policy 
and future government of Palestine. Sackground 
information is furnished in the seven appendixes, 


Paris Meeting of Foreign Ministers. Report of 
Secretary Byrnes, May 20, 1946. Conference Se- 
ries 86. Pub, 2537. 16 pp. 

Report of the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers which took place between April 25 and May 
16, 1946. 


International Monetary Fund. Articles of 
Agreement Between the United States of America 


‘and Other Powers—Formulated at the United Na- 


tions Monetary and Financial Conference at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, July 1 to 22, 
1944; signed at Washington December 27, 1945; 
effective December 27, 1945. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1501. Pub. 2512. 
43 pp. 10¢. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Articles of Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Other Powers— 
Formulated at the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, July 1 to 22, 1944; signed at Washing- 
ton December 27, 1945; effective December 27, 


1945. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1502. Pub. 2511. 33 pp. 10¢. 
Exchange of Information on Penicillin. Agree- 


ment Between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Washington January 25, 1946; effective De- 
cember 1, 1943. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1506. Pub. 2521. 14 pp. 5¢. 

Text of agreement on the principles applying to the 

exchange of information looking to the synthesis of 

penicillin together with a memorandum of agreement. 


A cumulative list of the publications of the Department of 
State, from Oct. 1, 1929 to Jan. 1, 1946 (pub. 2464), may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 
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